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Che Orehestra 


and Che Choir. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 
MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 








LONDON, JUNE, 


Price 6d. 


1881. Annual Subscription, 6s. 6d. 








\ ISS BESSIE HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano.) For Oratorios, 
4 


Concerts, &c. Address, Rawtenstall, Manchester. 


R. ARTHUR DOREY (Organist of the Alexandra Palace). 
\ For Pupils, Concerts, &c., 14, Huntley Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 








MR. EDWARD GRIME, 


(Principal Basso, Liverpool Hope Hall Concerts,) 
Pupil of Mr. W. H. Jude, 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, St. Helen's. 





\ Iss FANNY CHATFIELD (Soprano). For Concerts, 
SVL Oratorios, Lessons, &c., address 11, St. Ann's Road, Brixton, London, 8.W. 





Just Published. Crown 8vo. 6s, Cloth. Postage 5d. 
RACTICAL ORGAN BUILDING.—By W. E. Dicxson, M.A., 


Precentor of Ely Cathedral: with numerous Illustrations. 
Crossy, Lockwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 





0 CONDUCTORS OF CHORAL SOCIETIES. Send thirty 

postage stamps, and receive by return a bound copy of WiLrorp 
Monoay’s semi-sacred cantata, ‘‘ CHRISTIAN, THE PILGRIM,” a work admir- 
ably adapted for large or small Choral Societies; easy, but very effective. 
Chorus parts printed. 


Moreay and Co., 27, Charles Street, St. James’s Sqnare, London, 





Price 33. c'oth, gilt. 2s. stiffpaper. 29 Illustrations. 


RIST AND FINGER GYMNASTICS (A Complete Course 

of} For Studen's of the Pianoforte, Violin, &e. By A. LEFFLER 

ARNIM, Twenty minutes’ daily use of there Gymuastics, and one hour's piano 

practice is guaranteed to be more than equal to three or four hours’ practice 

Vithout their use. For Reviews, ‘Testim nials (Messrs. Hallé, Brinley 

Richards. Papini, O'Leary, &c., &c.,) see Prospectus. Of Messrs. Czernys, 
Oxford Street; Cramer, Regent Street ; or the Author, 11, York Place, W. 








Me. W. HENRY THOMAS’S ANNUAL CONCERT 
| will take place at the Athenwum, Camdem Road, N., on Tuv spay 
Evesixe next, June 2, Doors open at 7.30; commence at 8. Artists: Madame 
lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Hoare, Miss Price, Miss Etta Puole, and Madame 
Foriquez; Mr, Vernon Righy, Mr. Abercrombe, Mr. Maybrick and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, Clarinet, Mr. Lazarus ; Pianoforte, Mr. W. Henry Thomas. ‘Tickets, 
Uveserved, half-a-crown each; numbered and reserved, five shillings each. 
May be obtained at the Athenaeum ; of Messrs. Novello, Ewer and (o., Chappel 
td Oo., Lamborn Cock, Forsyth Brothers, the usual agents, and of Mr. W. Henry 
Thomas, 7, Lidlington Place, Harringtén Square, N.W. 


THE CARPENTER AMERICAN ORGAN. 








THE PRICES ARE LOW. 
THE TONE HIGHLY APPROVED BY MUSICIANS. 
EXCELLENT WORKMANSHIP. 
ADAPTED TO ANY CLIMATE. 
EXTREME LIGHT AND EVEN TOUCH. 
COMBINATION METAL ACTION. 
(Nor WooD AS USED BY OTHER MAKERS.) 
PRICE LIST GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





LONDON: 
Sole Agents :-ROBERT COCKS & Co., 
6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





MATEUR ORCHESTRA.—Gentlemen desiring to take 
part in Orchestral Practice with an Amateur Orchestra, meeting in 
central position at the West End, are requested to communicate by letter only 


with Hon. Sec., care of Messrs. Kinaspury & Co., Lombard House, George 
Yard, Lombard Street, E.C. 





i\' R. THOMAS HARPER'S CONCERT PARTY will 
commence a Tour in September next. 25, Brecknock Crescent, N.W. 


| ee SALE.—An Old-established General MUSIC BUSINESS 
in a flourishing Town in the Isle of Man to be disposed of, witha good 


Hiring and i ap Connection, present Proprietor retiring,—Apply in the 
first instance to L. J. KELLY, 25, Church Street, Douglas, Isle of Man, 








C= ORGAN for SALE, by Watker and Son. 2 
Manuals, 17 stops, 5 composition pedals, nearly 700 pipes. Price, £120 3 
cost, £220. Apply, A. Z., 10, Lancaster Koad, S., Norwood Park. 





ANTED, a YOUTH, about 16 or 17, who can play the 
Piano well, and make himself generally useful in a Musical Instrument 


ot ane Board and small salary, first year. C. R., 184, Tottenham Court 
oad. 


On FESTIVAL and CHOIR MUSIC. Surplus Copies of 
Festival Service Books, £1 per 100; 2s. 8d. per doz. Two specimens, post 
free, 8d. Rev. W. M. BARNES, Monkton Rectory, Dorchester. 








© HAMBER ORGAN, 2 manuals, 13 stops, bourdons. Occupies 


little space. £80. A., 64, Uity Road. 





_ GUITAR.—Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, In- 


structress to Her Royal Highness The Princess Louise, is in Town tor the 
season. 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W. 





N ORGANIST (Lady) desires an APPOINTMENT. 
train Choir. London, or easy distance in country. 
Address, H., 8, Caversham Road, Kentish Town, NW. 


te SOCIETY OF ARTS’ PRACTICAL EXAMINA- 

TION in VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIV will be held at the 
Society’s Honse, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C., on MONDAY, the 4th of 
July, and following days. Exawiner, JOHN HULLAH, Esq., LL.D. Fee, 
including cvrtificate, 6s.—Particulars on application to the Secretary, at the 


above address. 
H. TRUEMAN WOOD, 
Se 


ould 
Good references. 





cretary. 





THE EPIKLEIS! THE EPIKLEIS! 


OOLEY’S PATENT. This ingenious contrivance is ad- 
mired universally and is recommended for Pianists by Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper and others eminent in the Profession (See Musical Times. By post 48. 
Handbook, with full Instructions and Exercises, 1s. Joun Pootny, 3, The 
Terrace, Clapham Park Road, London, 8.W. 


ROYAL ARTILLERY BAND. 





N consequence of the RETIREMENT of MR. SMYTH, 
a BANDMASTER will sbortly be required for the above Band. 


Army Bandmasters, whether serving or discharged, and Civilians, willing to 


enlist, are eligible for the appointment. 

Candidates must be thoroughly competent to teach, conduct and a for 
an Orchextra, as well as for a Military d, and, if not already in porsenson of 
a Certificate from the Military Schovul of Music at Kneler Hall, it will be 
necessary for them, in accordance with the Regulations of the Service, to undergo 
an examination at that Institution and obtain a Bandmaster's Certific +te. 





Pay and allowances commence with £300 a year, irrespective of the usual fees 
paid for the private engagements of the Band 

Further detailscan be obtained on application to the Honorary Secretary, 
| Royal Artillery Band, Woolwich, to woom all Candidates should apply before 
| the lst Jwy, 1881 when the list of applications will close, 
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OSBORN AND SONS, 
THE FULHAM NURSERIES, 


LONDON, 58.W., 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 





LORAL DECORATIONS of every 

Description can be Supplied for BALLS, 
DINNER PARTIES, RECEPTIONS, &e. 
CLUBS, HOTELS, &c., Supplied by Contract. 





WINDOW BOXES FILLED AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 
BOUQUETS, CUT FLOWERS, &c. 


RAARADRAAZAALS 


HE FULHAM NURSERIES are 


Famed for their Varied Collection of 


SPRAARDRAARAPA PEPE LDD 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ALSO FOR THEIR UNSURPASSED CULTURE OF 


KRULET FREES 


Rr w™>>- 


GARDEN SEEDS FOR VEGETABLE & FLOWER GARDEN 
OBTAINED FROM THE MOST RELIABLE SOURCES. 


DUTCH AND OTHER BULBS 


Annually Imported from the most Successful Growers. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS ALPINE AND BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 


HARDY FERNS. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 





THE CARPENTER AMERICAN ORGANS. 
Works :—Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 


HESE beautiful instruments may be had from appointed 
Agents throughout the United Kiogdom. A new Catalogue is just issued 
containing upwards of 100 styles, from 8 to 150 Guineas. 

“ THE PROFESSOR’S,” 15 Stop Organ, with Carpenter’s Patent Combination 
Action, and two Knee Pedals, is the most effective Organ manufactured, and 
may be had in every variety of case, from Thirty-five Grineas upwards. London 
Agents, Messrs. R. Cocks & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. Applications 
for Provincial Agencies, Catalogues, and Price Lists, Address—E. P. CARPEN- 
TER, 9, North Place, Cheltenham. 


THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MUSICIANS, PROFESSIONAL & AMATEUR. 
Price, 3d., per Post, 84d. Six Months, 7s. 6d, 





THe Musical STANDARD is the Largest and Best Musical Weekly Py 
published. Its contents are of great variety, including Papers Tain 
College of Organists, Trinity College, London, Musical Association, lade 
by E. Pauer, &c., Foreign News and Special Correspondence Report ' 
the ae Se and Items of Country News, Leading Article 
on Current Topics, Correspondence, Passing Events Seryj i 
the Cathedrals, &c., &c. ’ eo ee 


ADVERTISEMENTS CHARGE. 


Three lines, 2s.6d. Each line after (ten words), 64, 
Front Page, one-third in addition, 


BRIEF LIST OF HISTORICAL WORKS, 


STUDENT’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. By Dr. Rirrer 

LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN, By Lampapivs .. ne én 

LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. By A. WHITTINGHAM .. 

LIFE OF CHOPIN. By F. Liszr.. pe wi om oe ae 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHOPIN. By KarasowskI. (2 Vols.) 1 

RICHARD WAGNER’S BEETHOVEN. By DanyRevuTuer .. 7s. 6d. & 

BEETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES, By Da. 
Lupwie Nox. 98 oa oe es me ee o<’ of 

ROBERT SCHUMANN’S LIFE, By WasietewskI .. 


on SCNow. 
om ooo ooem 





Zonvon: 
WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, 





Each Free by Post for 12 stamps. 
ORATORIO HANDBOOKS. 
1S fg MESSIAH. Arranged and Edited by 
HORSLEY. Demy 8vo, 154 pp. Price 1s. 
ANDEL’S JUDAS MACCABAUS. 


160 pp. Price 1s. 


] & ete CREATION. Arranged by The CHEVA- 
LIER SIGISMUND NEUKOMM. Demy 8yo, 122 yp. 


Pricels. 
MATER. 


Demy 819, 


OSSINI'S STABAT 


Price 1s. 


Demy &y0. 





LONDON: W. REEVES, AND OF SWIFT & C0. 


THE MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC COURIER, 


A WEEKLY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
——@—— 
Subscription (including postage, invariably im advance)— 
Yearly, 158. 








HIS Journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the 
musical and dramatic field. With a full sense of ther 
sponsibility this purpose involves, its publisher proposes to giv? 
the American public an active, intelligent newspaper, devoid of 
factitious surroundings, courteous in expression, free in opinion, 
and entirely independent. The need of such a journal is apparel, 
and on such a basis the support of artists and of the people miy 
reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to subserve, aud 
it will give the news and all fresh and interesting information thst 
may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, clo 
attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must 
serve as the best and most important medium for advertiser’. 
Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be chee 
fully given, and prompt replies will be made to all inqumne 
addressed to us on any subjects of interest to the trade. 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made 
by cheque, draft, or money order, payable to the order of How" 
Locxwoop, Publisher. e 
Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicitél 
Address 
HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74, Duane Srnezr, Naw You 


W. F. CATCHESIDE, 5, Ludgate Cireus Buildings, London 





England, General Agent for Great Britain. 
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PLEYEL, WOLFF, AND COS PIANOS. 









COTTAGES aid ia adil ... from 52 Guineas. 
OBLIQUES _..... ae nae —_ w. from 68 


GRANDS sis sade ne w.. from 90 * 
PEDALIERS, to be used with Pianos of all Makers 24 - 





SOLE AGENCY :—170, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


NEW AND OLD: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PENNY MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Epitep sy Rev. C. GUTCH, B.D., Sr. Cyprian’s. 


This Magazine, which is now entering on the ninth year of its publication, is well Illustrated, and contains Original Tales, 
Articles, Poems, &c., by well-known writers. It is very suitable for Localization. For Terms apply to the Publisher. (Specimen No. 


ljd. post-free.) 
The Vols, for 1873-1879, each 2s. 6d.; postage 5d. The Volume for 1880 is now ready. 
Special Terms for printing Local matter with the Magazine may be obtained of SWIFT & CO., 2, Newton Street, Holborn. 










London: J. T. HAYES, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 














| CIRO PINSUTI’S 

WORKS BY MR, CHARLES LUNN. THREE NEW TWO-PART SONGS. 

WoRDSs BY 
> ek ak | L. A. JOHNSTONE. 
Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. FOURTH “HEATHER BREEZE,” 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of “ BOATING.” 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF “NOT EVEN A SPARROW.” 

MUSICAL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN. Each Post Bree “for 18 Stamps 
“Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better cai : 


entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. LAMBORN COCK, 23 HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET. 
“Mr, Lann is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of theday.” | tee iw oat 


~Musical Tienes, 


x... Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.”"—The Monthly AERATE D WATERS. 
usical Record, 
“We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 


i AY-DAVIS AND CO.’S 
it to the medical and musical professions.”—Medical Press and Circular. 


“Mr, Lann has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study ; are distinguished by peculiar FRESHNESS and DELI- 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 


; Mf ALITY, and 
_ “Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating CACY, ABSOLUTE PURITY, UNVABTING Qu 2 
‘nowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 


: the Handsome and Convenient Bottles in which they are supplied. 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
aole."~The Catholic Times. 

















O%net PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 

To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.” —The Oxford Times. piidubemegsls 
“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Ozford Chronicle. A : ESHER STREET WESTMINSTER S.W 
“Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge Express, MANUFACTORY ; ES 3 Ass 


“Both original and interesting.” —Birmingham Morning News. 


_ > -— 
pian Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford | MAY-D AVIS & co. 
“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself ‘ j =m 
DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 







tothe task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 


“Mr, Lunn’s third edition of his 

























educational ‘Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for For Sore Tuaoat, Doanseness, Singing, and Speaxina. 
sSonal purposes than the original volume, as be has excised much of the I ‘ 
Physiological portion. The oer is evidentlj a thinker, and is careful and Used by all the maggie Singers and Clergymen. 
foun in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original, RECOMMENDEP BY Dr. COPLAND, Dr. HASSALL, &c, 
mde t ind: Fy : . nf - a j 
4 well @ woralots, oll find her bebinge an Re ares public speakers, | cord in boxes or bottles 1s. 14d. and 28, 9d. each by all Chemists in 
: : the United Kingdom. 
Batuigrg, Tixpant & Cox, King William Street, Strand; ws 2. 
and all Booksellers. Just Pustisuer. Paice One Saiiiive. 
OCAL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 
Jost Postsuep. Paior Oxe Smittinc axp Srxpasce A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden 
yx POPULI: A Sequel to the PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE, | Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, 
BY CHARLES LUNN BY CHARLES LUNN. 





la : W, REEV | London : STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO, 84, New Bond Street, W.; and 
doa ; . Ww: iq : a ’ 
ES, 7 oe tung ive & CO., 16, Hanover | WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W, 


| mu 2 
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(ramaae THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM for the HIRE 
of PIANOFORTES, Harps, Harmoniums, Pipe and Reed Organs, &e. 
has been adopted and is advertised by other firms, but was originated by 
Cramers, and is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only 
by themselves. 


REGENT STREET, W.; anv MOORGATE STREET E.C. 





RAMER and CO, cannot too frequently repeat that 
their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRING PIANOFORTES is not 
confined to those of their own manufacture—although they are as good as any, 
aud better than most—but includes instruments by all the eminent manu- 
facturers—Broadwood, Collard, and Erard—of whose Pianofortes Cramer and 
Co. have always in stock a very extensive and complete selection, ready to be 
sent out at any time. Llustrated Lists, with prices, terms, and other 
information, on application to either of Cramer and Co.’s Ware-Rooms, in 


Regent Street, or Moorgate Street, City. 

GC OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.—CRAMERS SUPPLY 
J UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES, of every description, by all the great 

makers from £2 12s, 6d. to £10 10s. per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in 

Europe), 207 and 209, Regent Street ; 40 tu 46, Moorgate, E.C. 








RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 50 Guineas, of 


which the leading Musical Journal writes;—‘‘The best 50 Guinea 
Oblique ever produced.”—Orchestra. 





RAMERS’ BOUDOIR GRANDS, in Walnut or Rose- 


weod Cases, can be HIRED for the Season at 207 and 209, Regent 
Street, W. ; and 43 to 46, Moorgate Street, City. 


RAND PIANOFORTES. BEST GERMAN, SIXTY 
Guineas, 
GRAND PIANOFORTES, best English, 75 Guineas to 100 Guineas. 
J. B. CRAMER and CO., 
Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C. 





— HARP PIANOFORTES, 10 Guineas, and 
13 Guineas. 





RAMBR and CO. have a large Stock of Second-hand 
Gothic and Grecian Harps, in condition equal to new instruments, from 


$5 Guineas to 100 Guineas. May also be Hired on the Three Years’ System, 
from £3 10s. to £9 19s. 6d. per quarter. 





RAMERS’ SCHOOL CHOIR ORGAN, in stained pine 


case, with three stops, 80 Guineas; or £3 per quarter on their Three 
Years’ System, 





\RAMERS’ CABINET ORGAN, with four stops, con- 

/ taining 156 pipes, beautiful design, with diapered front pipes; 6 ft. high, 

ft. wide, and 3 ft. deep, Price, in dark stained Pine, 65 Guineas; in Black 

Walnut, 70 Guineas ; in Oak, 80 Guineas; and in dark Mahogany, 85 Guineas, 

With two manuals, seven stops, and pedals, containing 200 pipes, same 

dimensions as above. Price, in Stained Pine, 95 Guineas; Black Walnut, 100 
Guineas; Oak, 105 Guineas ; dark Mahogany, 110 Guineas. 


RAMERS’ CHURCH, CHAMBER, and CABINET 
ORGANS for SALE or HIRE, ou Cramers’ Three Years’ System. Iilus- 


trated List, with full particulars, on application to No. 201, Regent Street, W. ; 
or 40, Moorgate Street, E.C. 








RAMERS’ AMERICAN ORGANS, from 12 Guineas 

to 200 Guineas. These Instruments, manufactured by Cramer and Co., 

are brighter in tone, have more variety of s'ops, and are generally superior to 

all imported goods of this class. They are sold, hired, or supplied on Cramers’ 
Three Years’ System. 

J.B. Cramer and Co, can supply instruments with any required combination 

of stops, and manufacture thirty different kinds. An Illustrated Liat furnished 

on ay plication, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO,, 
199, 201, 207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W; 
40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY; 
85, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WoRKs 





SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BAss 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
10s. Gd. net, 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


W ith L rogressive Exer cises I ourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
gr 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON CANON AND FUGUE, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These three celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER'S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 


SCOTSON CLARKE’S 
TUTOR FOR THE HARMONIUM, 


Price 5s. (Half-price.) 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Edited by 
J. RUMMEL. 4s. (Half-price.) 
Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 6, 


Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PIANOFORTES, in real 
variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s ap 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ System. 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and Ame 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 








—— 
— 
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NO MORE SINGING. The art of laying on gold in rich and luminous patterns 
may be found out by accident. Some clumsy hand 
There was a certain attorney once who pleaded while | may spoil a batch of glass in the baking, may lose his 
defending @ prisoner on a charge of horse-stealing, | situation and cost his master a few pounds, and endow 
«first, that he never saw the horse ; secondly, that it | Art with a discovery worth incalculable wealth. Royal 
did not belong to the man who said he was the owner ; | Academicians may rise up who will know how to paint, 
thirdly, that he had paid for it at the time; and, lastly, | and so give permanent value to their lordly labours. 
that it was not worth stealing.” A like chain of pleas | The days of one’s youth may be restored in one’s own 
is now being unconsciously set up with regard to the | children; but the secret of singing Rossini’s music is 
music in the operas which belong to the early part of | for ever squandered. And why? Because the power 
the present century. It is, ofcourse, not openly avowed | of bawling is more profitable to the vocalist. Tho 
that this is the course of argument, neither is it known | cultivation of refinement is needless, disappointing, 
to have been dictated by the master-mind who is re- | and disheartening. A thick-headed fellow, whose idea 
tained somewhere in some back corner to invent on | of acting is complete so soon as he is habited in the 
dit, It is not yet ascertained whether any one has | garb proper to the character he is assuming, through 
been employed to give them forth to the world in that | many scenes does nothing either creditable to himself 
mysterious manner in which sayings about somebody | or complimentary to his composer. He suddenly seizes 
or something spring suddenly into being without | the opportunity to rush to the front of the stage and 
apparent preparation. ‘‘Crop up” is the ordinary | bawl like an over-eager costermonger maddened at the 
term applied to such things. The simile is an apt | slow sale his wares are finding. Then with his arms 
one, and fitly tells of the sudden manner with which a | high up in the air, and a careful regard for his boots, 
tuft of grass, or a bunch of daisies scema to force them- | he toddles off the stage in anxiety to reach the wings 
selves upon the notice, in a road frequently traversed | before his breath gives way. The audience roar with 
and confessedly known ‘‘ every inch!” If any state- | excitement at his extraordinary behaviour, and call 
ment of the kind has been made, it has escaped the | him back to the stage again and again, in the hope that 
attention of the most watchful. At all events, some | he will oblige them with another bellow. Every other 
such idea must have simultaneously risen up in the | “ artist’”’ is equally anxious to secure a like result, 
minds of all interested in the progress of music: | which is called success; and he, she, or it sacrifices 
teachers, singers, players, critics, and all. Its efforts | every good quality, quantity, in the art of acting, or of 
may be concealed for a long time, but no sooner does | vocalization, for the sake of making violent outcries at 
the opera season set in with its usual severity, to the | the audience, under the impression that they are sing- 
distress of the already overworked music critic, than | ing in conformity with public taste. A great many 
it beoomes patent to some one or another. There are | modern operas are written to encourage this vocifera- 
many reasons why the whole matter eludes particular | tion; and the man or woman who can make a loud 
notice. Many more why it never awakens general re- | noise is more certain of securing a run of engagements 
mark. The newspaper writers—at their wits’ end to | than those who cannot. Many a good and conscien- 
find something new to say—forget the whole and its | tious artist who in late years has appeared upon the 
tendency, in the fascination exercised by the part | operatic stage, and made the best possible show of 
and its present effect. The result proves that a great | well-ordered vocalization, has failed, They have been 
change has been going on for a long time, and none | bawled out of the theatre. 

have marked it until it has attained such dimensions On the other hand, where in obedience to “ a general 
that it commands attention. The matter is simply | desire,” which in the theatre means that it happens to 
this. The art of singing is quickly yet quietly drifting | be convenient to the manager, one of the early operas 
down the dark channel to swell the number of arts | of Rossini, Bellini, or of Donizetti has been placed 
forgotten in the progress of time. Where is the Ius- | upon the stage, the degeneracy into which vocal art 
ttous black ink of the ancient and mediwval manu- | has fallen is most painfully apparent. The opera can- 
scripts ? Where is the brilliant gold which five or | not be sung. The conductor with the kindest intention 
more hundred years has failed to dim or tarnish on | possible, finding his singers incapable, and the audience 
the parchment ? Where is the secret of staining glass | disappointed of their allowance of shouting, gives extra 
in those “religious tones of colour” which delight us | parts to the brass and big drum, with instructions to 
uow after so many ages, and make the best modern | the players to bang and blow in season and out of sea- 
attempts paltry and garish? Where are the flesh | son, more especially the latter. The good-natured 
ints of Correggio ? Where the glorious robes of Raffa- | public, and the still better-natured representatives of 
tlle? Where is the glazing of Palissy? Where are | the press, for the sake of peace and quiet, and to save 
the days of one’s youth, and where is the art of singing | themselves much trouble, declare unanimously that the 
Rossini’s music? All lost, lost, lost, never, perhaps, | ‘‘ opera was most efficiently rendered ;” and so the 
0 return. Some happy chemist may one day light | design is encouraged and perpetuated. 
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(peuees THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM for the HIRE 
of PIANOFORTES, Harps, Harmoniums, Pipe and Reed Organs, &e. 
has been adopted and is advertised by other firms, but was originated by 
Cramers, and is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only 
by themselves, 


REGENT STREET, W.; axp MOORGATE STREET E.C. 





RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently apeeern that 
their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRING PIANOFORTES is not 
confined to those of their own manufacture—although they are as good as any, 
aud better than most—but includes instruments by all the eminent manu- 
facturers—Broadwood, Collard, and Erard—of whose Pianofortes Cramer and 
Co, have always in stock a very extensive and complete selection, ready to be 
sent out at any time. Llustrated Lists, with prices, terms, and other 
information, on application to either of Cramer and Co.’s Ware-Rooms, in 
— Street, or Moorgate Street, City. 





} padbelbedecnan PIANOFORTES.—CRAMERS SUPPLY 
UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES, of every description, by all the great 
ited from £2 12s. 6d. to £10 103. per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in 
Europe), 207 and 209, _— Street ; 40 tu 46, aoe E.C. 
RAMERS’ BOUDOIR - OBLIQUE, 50 Guineas, of 


which the leading Musical Journal writes;—‘‘The best 50 Guinea 
— ever produced,”"—Orchestra. 








RAMERS'’ BOUDOIR GRANDS, in Walnut or Rose- 


weod Cases, can be HIRED for the Season at 207 and 209, Regent 
Street, W. ; and 43 to 46, dni Street, —_ 


RAND PIANOFORTES. BEST GERMAN, SIXTY 
Guineas, 
GRAND PIANOFORTES, best English, 75 Guineas to 100 Guineas. 
J. B. CRAMER and CO., 
Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C. 





Opened HARP PIANOFORTES, 10 Guineas, and 
13 Guineas, 





iIRAMBR and CO. have a large Stock of Second-hand 

Gothic and Grecian Harps, in condition equal to new instruments, from 

85 Guineas to 100 Guineas. May also be Hired on the Three Years’ System, 
from £3 10s. to £9 19s. 6d. per quarter. 





RAMERS’ SCHOOL CHOIR ORGAN, in stained pine 


case, with three stops, 80 Guineas; or £3 per quarter on their Three 
Years’ System, 





“\RAMERS’ CABINET ORGAN, with four stops, con- 
/ taining 156 pipes, beautiful design, with diapered front pipes; 6 ft. high, 
wide, and 3 ft. deep, Price, in dark stained Pine, 65 Guineas; in Black 
Walnut, 70 Guineas ; in Oak, 80 Guineas; and in dark Mahogany, 85 Guineas, 
With two manuals, seven stops, and pedals, containing 200 pipes, same 
dimensions as above. Price, in Stained Pine, 95 Guineas; Black Walnut, 100 
Guineas; Oak, 105 Guineas ; dark Mahogany, 110 Guineas. 


RAMERS’ CHURCH, CHAMBER, and CABINET 
ORGANS for SALE or HIRE, ou Cramers’ Three Years’ System. Iilus- 


trated List, with full particulars, on application to No. 201, Regent Street, W. ; 
or 40, Moorgate Street, E.C. 





RAMERS’ AMERICAN ORGANS, from 12 Guineas 

to 200 Guineas. These Instruments, manufactured by Cramer and Co., 

are brighter in tone, have more variety of s'ops, and are generally superior to 

all imported goods of this class. They are sold, hired, or supplied on Cramers’ 
Three Years’ System, 

J. B. Cramer and Co, can supply instruments with any required combination 

of stops, and manufacture thirty different kinds. An Illustrated List furnished 

on afplication, 








J. B. CRAMER & CO,, 
199, 201, 207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W; 
40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY; 
85, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


CRAMER'S 
"STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WoRs 





SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BAss, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net, 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON CANON AND FUGUE, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These three celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 


SCOTSON CLARKE’S 
TUTOR FOR THE HARMONIUM, 


Price 5s. (Half-price.) 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 
J. RUMMEL. 4s. (Half-price.) 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 4, 


Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PIANOFORTES, 
variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’ 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire ahr 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, ums, at 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 
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NO MORE SINGING. 


There was a certain attorney once who pleaded while 
defending a prisoner on a charge of horse-stealing, 
« first, that he never saw the horse ; secondly, that it 
did not belong to the man who said he was the owner ; 
thirdly, that he had paid for it at the time ; and, lastly, 
that it was not worth stealing.” A like chain of pleas 
is now being unconsciously set up with regard to the 
music in the operas which belong to the early part of 
the present century. Itis, ofcourse, not openly avowed 
that this is the course of argument, neither is it known 
to have been dictated by the master-mind who is re- 
tained somewhere in some back corner to invent on 
di, It is not yet ascertained whether any one has 
been employed to give them forth to the world in that 
mysterious manner in which sayings about somebody 
or something spring suddenly into being without 
apparent preparation. ‘‘Crop up” is the ordinary 
term applied to such things. The simile is an apt 
one, and fitly tells of the sudden manner with which a 
tuft of grass, or a bunch of daisies scem to force them- 
selves upon the notice, in a road frequently traversed 
and confessedly known ‘‘ every inch!” If any state- 
ment of the kind has been made, it has escaped the 
attention of the most watchful. At all events, some 
such idea must have simultaneously risen up in the 
minds of all interested in the progress of music: 
teachers, singers, players, critics, and all. Its efforts 
may be concealed for a long time, but no sooner does 
the opera season set in with its usual severity, to the 
distress of the already overworked music critic, than 
it beoomes patent to some one or another. There are 
many reasons why the whole matter eludes particular 
notice. Many more why it never awakens general re- 
mark. The newspaper writers—at their wits’ end to 
find something new to say—forget the whole and its 
tendency, in the fascination exercised by the part 
and its present effect. The result proves that a great 
change has been going on for a long time, and none 
have marked it until it has attained such dimensions 
that it commands attention. The matter is simply 
this. The art of singing is quickly yet quietly drifting 
down the dark channel to swell the number of arts 
forgotten in the progress of time. Where is tho lus- 
rous black ink of the ancient and mediwval manu- 
scripts ? Where is the brilliant gold which five or 
more hundred years has failed to dim or tarnish on 
the parchment ? Where is the secret of staining glass 
in those “religious tones of colour” which delight us 
how after so many ages, and make the best modern 
attempts paltry and garish? Where are the flesh 
tints of Correggio ? Where the glorious robes of Raffa- 
tlle? Where is the glazing of Palissy ? Where are 
the days of one’s youth, and where is the art of singing 
Rossini’s music? All lost, lost, lost, never, perhaps, 
fo return. Some happy chemist may one day light 
"pon the secret of making a never-rusting black ink. 








The art of laying on gold in rich and luminous patterns 
may be found out by accident. Some clumsy hand 
may spoil a batch of glass in the baking, may lose his 
situation and cost his master a few pounds, and endow 
Art with a discovery worth incalculable wealth. Royal 
Academicians may rise up who will know how to paint, 
and so give permanent value to their lordly labours. 
The days of one’s youth may be restored in one’s own 
children ; but the secret of singing Rossini’s music is 
for ever squandered. And why? Because the power 
of bawling is more profitable to the vocalist. The 
cultivation of refinement is needless, disappointing, 
and disheartening. A thick-headed fellow, whose idea 
of acting is complete so soon as he is habited in the 
garb proper to the character he is assuming, through 
many scenes does nothing either creditable to himself 
or complimentary to his composer. He suddenly seizes 
the opportunity to rush to the front of the stage and 
bawl like an over-eager costermonger maddened at the 
slow sale his wares are finding. Then with his arms 
high up in the air, and a careful regard for his boots, 
he toddles off the stage in anxiety to reach the wings 
before his breath gives way. The audience roar with 
excitement at his extraordinary behaviour, and call 
him back to the stage again and again, in the hope that 
he will oblige them with another bellow. Every other 
‘‘ artist’ is equally anxious to secure a like result, 
which is called success; and he, she, or it sacrifices 
every good quality, quantity, in the art of acting, or of 
vocalization, for the sake of making violent outcries at 
the audience, under the impression that they are sing- 
ing in conformity with public taste. A great many 
modern operas are written to encourage this vocifera- 
tion; and the man or woman who can make a loud 
noise is more certain of securing a run of engagements 
than those who cannot. Many a good and conscien- 
tious artist who in late years has appeared upon the 
operatic stage, and made the best possible show of 
well-ordered vocalization, has failed, They have been 
bawled out of the theatre. 

On the other hand, where in obedience to “ a general 
desire,” which in the theatre means that it happens to 
be convenient to the manager, one of the early operas 
of Rossini, Bellini, or of Donizetti has been placed 
upon the stage, the degeneracy into which vocal art 
has fallen is most painfully apparent. The opera can- 
not be sung. The conductor with the kindest intention 
possible, finding his singers incapable, and the audience 
disappointed of their allowance of shouting, gives extra 
parts to the brass and big drum, with instructions to 
the players to bang and blow in season and out of sea- 
son, more especially the latter. The good-natured 
public, and the still better-natured representatives of 
the press, for the sake of peace and quiet, and to save 
themselves much trouble, declare unanimously that the 
‘‘opera was most efficiently rendered ;” and so the 
design is encouraged and perpetuated. 

Then like the attorney whose pleading is quoted 
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above, it is most gravely declared by some one, who 
mistakes cause and effect, that the early operas are 
effete. They have too many tunes in them. That the 
melodies pour out in one continued stream which ought 
not to have been begun, and might as well be con- 
tinued for ever. That it does not pay to produce that 
sort of thing; and, lastly, that the ‘‘ modern ear” 
requires something different. 

The whole face of things has thus become com- 
pletely changed. We shall have more developments 
in time. Beautiful scenery, exquisite costumes, and a 
miseren-scene faultless for its archeological accuracy. 
We shall have vocalists who deliver strange noises 
which the people have been taught to believe is sing- 
ing. Some who by arrangement with the Ophicleide 
shall open their mouths widely and simulate great ex- 
ertion, but leave the serpent to make the sound, others 
who shall bleat like lost sheep, others who bellow like 
hungry calves ; in short, there shall be imitated on the 
stage all the sounds of a farm-yard or a zoological 
garden ; but no singing, no singing ; for singing will at 
no very distant date be quite a lost, because a useless, 
art. Managers will not require it, and aspirants will 
not devote the time necessary to its cultivation. The 
Opera house of the future will also require to be con- 
structed, not according to the most perfect principles 
of acoustics, so that all within might hear, but chiefly 
re-arranged so that all might see. Such contrivances 
will have to be introduced so as not wholly to deaden 
the sense of hearing, and render it comparatively use- 
less for the common affairs of everyday life. But 
there will be no more singing. 








THE ART GALLERIES. 


With the opening of the Royal Academy, and its 
younger rival, the Grosvenor Gallery, the Art season 
may be said to have attained its height. The Society 
of Water Colours and the Institute, preceded their 
greater neighbours by some weeks, and now that the 
Swiss Gallery, and a host of lesser nature are also 
open to popular inspection, the Art-seeing public 
almost labours under an ‘‘ embarras de richesses.”’ 
The English people have often been assailed with the 
taunt that they are not a musical race. Whatever may 
be the opinion on that score, certainly the crowds 
which persistently throng Burlington House, and stand 
in contemplative masses before favourite or famous 

ictures, must demonstrate, that whether or no the 

use of Harmony is neglected, her sister of Painting 
is amply worshipped in this country. In the Royal 
Academy, as in former years, the best works on the 
walls are those by the members of its own body ; indeed, 
with a few rare exceptions, the only noticeable pictures 
are those painted by Royal Academicians or Associates. 

It is much to be regretted that the names of many 
artists of note and of celebrity are again excluded from 
the catalogue, while even a cursory glance round the 
galleries will show that some of the pictures hung are 
not only unworthy of a place on the walls of the 
Royal Academy, but, in certain instances, are actually 
unfit for public exhibition at all. There are also 





——, 


paintings which, admirably executed though they \ 
would undoubtedly gain in every respect, by being 
reduced to a smaller scale; and though, happily, ihi: 
year only two Academicians avail themselves of thi, 
privilege of hanging eight pictures, yet some of theis 
companions might well, both in their own interest anj 
for the interests of Art in general, determine to produg 
works of smaller dimensions, and thus make room fyy 
more of their less favoured brethren. 

The finest works in this year’s Exhibition are y. 
doubted portraits: and in this branch of Art th 
English School worthily maintains its reputatioy, 
The portrait of Sir F. Leighton, painted by himself, js 
indeed a masterpiece executed by a masterhand, ayj 
the President is admirably seconded by Messrs. Watts, 
Ouless and Hill. Mr. Millais, as usual, is representel 
by many works of most unequal degrees of artistic 
importance: his most popular picture, perhaps, being 
“Cinderella,” a pretty figure of a child holdings 
broom and a peacock’s feather. The unfinished portrait 
of Lord Beaconsfield, exhibited by command of the 
Queen, and placed in the centre of the large room, 
also is a source of much interest. Mr. Alma Tadems 
this year has only exhibited one work, ‘ Sappho,"s 
fine example of his refined and solid manner; whil 
Mr. Orchardson is represented by a single picture,a 
not particularly favourable specimen of his style, 
Among the pictures which attract the largest number 
of sightseers is ‘‘ The Defence of Rorke’s Drift,” by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Butler. This lady, as Miss Thompson, 
afew years ago made a sudden, and as some thought, 
undeserved leap into celebrity: but, whatever may 
have been the merits of her former productions, not 
shred of them is perceptible in her latest effort, which 
has all the faults and little, if any, of the good qualities 
which distinguished her previous endeavours. Au 
admirable picture, on the same subject, was exhibitel 
at a private gallery last year, by M. de Neuville, a 
French painter of great reputation ; and the foreigner 
in his representation of British pluck and endurance 
has scored an easy triumph over the British artist 
recording the deeds of her own countrymen. The 
composition of Mrs. Butler’s picture is poor; tle 
figures being needlessly and ineffectively scattered ; the 
mechanical execution is slovenly, and the colour simply 
ugly. Possibly if Mrs. Butler were to paint less ant 
take a longer time over each work the result might be 
more in keeping with the reputation which she has 
acquired. A great contrast to the last named is 4 
picture by Mr. Frank Dicksee ; ‘‘ The Symbol.” 


‘Is it nothing to you, all ye who pass by?” 


A blind and aged beggar extends a crucifix towards 8 
young couple descending some steps. The youthful 
male figure looks sternly and somewhat contemptuously 
at the haggard old man, while the girl turns aside P 
pluck an orange. In strength of composition # 
drawing, in richness of tone and colouring, this picture 
has few equals in the whole Academy. Not far =r 
this hangs “ Helen,” by E. J. Poynter, R.A., 9 0b! 
figure, beautiful and stately :-— 
‘As in a trance, her eyes look forth afar, 
All passionless with something of amaze.” 

Messrs. Fildes and Perugini also, in “ Doubts” and 
‘The Lover,” respectively, have portrayed two vely 
lovely female forms. The numerous pictures 0! Pls 
Marks are always an agreeable feature in the & 
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hibition of Burlington House, and this year he is not 
behind his usual form. An “ Episcopal Visitation,” 
q stately Bishop inspecting two large birds of the 
stork tribe, who quite as gravely return his reverend 
gaze, is especially funny ; while in an “ Author and 
his Critics,” both figures and faces are alike admirable. 
Another excellent work of kindred nature is, ‘“ ’Tis 
alway the largest fish that’s best;”’ the quiet humour 
and solid qualities of which must commend it to all 
beholders. Mr. Edwin Long has a large and clever, 
though apparently unfinished picture, entitled, ‘‘ Christ 

or Diana ;” a Christian maiden refusing to offer 
incense to the chaste goddess, regardless alike of her 
Roman lover's entreaties, or the terrible doom that 
awaits her constancy. 

The most noticeable landscapes are, ‘‘ A Mountain 
Road,” by Peter Graham, A.R.A., a most charming 
view of Highland scenery, with its shifting shadows ; 
and works by Messrs. Vicat Cole and Leader; while 
the admirers of Mr. Cecil Lawson have the opportunity 
of inspecting a couple of works in this artist’s most 
mannered style. In the water colour-gallery Mr. 
Edwin Buckman continues to exemplify his theories on 
modern decorative art, bya finely-drawn figure typifying 
“Labour,” and Mr. Edward Taylor exhibits an ex- 
quisitely finished head, ‘“‘ Virginia. Any remarks on 
the Royal Academy would be manifestly incomplete 
without some mention, however slight, of the con- 
tributions of the President, Sir Frederic Leighton. In 
every preceding Exhibition his refined and poetical 
pictures have been an agreeable relief from much of 
the rough and careless painting that has been displayed 
on the walls; but in this year’s collection, where 
mediocrity reigns supreme, the contemplation of such 
works as “‘ The Portrait of the Painter,” ‘* Whispers,” 
and “Elisha Raising the Son of the Shunamite,” is 
doubly welcome. 

Ifin some of the above-mentioned pictures there is 
a suspicion of over polish, and an excess of sensuous 
beauty, yet the masterly drawing and the luminous 
colour would condone faults of a far graver description, 
and, as hitherto, the works of the President form one 
af the bright spots on the otherwise arid waste of 


—er that characterises the Royal Academy of 











FIGURED BASSES. 


Having lately* endeavoured to point out some of the 
reasons why the study of Partwriting (or, so-called 
Counterpoint) need not be surrounded with so much 
mystery as it usually is, I desire to remove from the 
path of students another of their chief stumbling-blocks, 
vz, the mistaken notion that the practice of writing 
from figured basses is u real and efficient schooling in 
harmony, 

There are few things more disheartening to a teacher 
of the grammar of music than the constant advent of 
students who, having for years been under what they 
supposed to be judicious guidance, not unnaturally 
imagine themselves to have acquired some little insight 
into the relationship of sounds; but who are still 
tbsolutely ignorant of the very first principles of the 


aie Pp. 27, and p, 47 of the “ Musical Record” for February 








construction of music. With ideas all the wrong side 
up they can, with difficulty, be brought to perceive 
that the whole thing has to be regarded from quite 
another point of view; and are disheartened by the 
necessity of starting afresh, instead of—as they had 
fondly imagined—needing only to “finish” their 
studies. 

Figured basses offered a kind of shorthand for the 
hastily jotting down of the few simple harmonies 
formerly used in Church music. They never could 
have been properly employed to any considerable extent 
in the training of students: but to an organist 
practised in deciphering them, and wishing only to 
keep his choir together and to support the pitch, they, 
perhaps, sufficiently portrayed the bare outlines of 
the harmony. For the direction of music of modern 
character and variety, few men would care to be left 
with such vague clues to the intention of the composer. 

But, apart from their inadequacy to describe even 
the chords of former days, and their leaving entirely 
undistinguished the most important part—the melody 
—the continued use of figured basses, as vehicles for 
the inculcation and practice of the science of harmony, 
has a most baneful influence. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance to a 
young musician of being, from the very first, taught to 
understand how to select properly his consecutive 
chords. Of course it is much easier for a tutor to 
prescribe harmonies, and to criticize in the completed 
exercise merely the progressions of the parts in the 
dictated chords, than to explain the principles upon 
which the selection should be made. But to the pupil 
the difference is vital. By the one plan he remains in 
leading-strings: the other enables him to walk alone, 
confident of the propriety of each step. 

The construction of music originates with the 
formation of the melody; not with the bass: and the 
second point is to discover the supporting harmony 
which will best enhance the character of that melody. 
The affinity of sounds having been explained, and the 
simpler combinations belonging to the scale defined, 
students should be encouraged to choose their chords ; 
and gradually led to feel the effect of, and include, all 
the harmonies of the key and mode. As their ideas 
expand and their knowledge of chords increases, they 
may, most usefully, be required to find several (at 
least three) different harmonies for the same theme ; 
carefully studying the varied effect of the melody with 
each new clothing. Such discipline rids a student of 
the fetters of that feeble alternation of fundamental 
and simple diatonic chords characteristic of pupils 
taught to shudder at every accidental as a mark of 
modulation ; and gives a keener insight into the delicate 
tendencies and susceptibilities of sounds. 

The pupil who can produce the greatest variety of 
judicious harmony gives promise of becoming, in 
almost every sense, the most skilled musician. For in 
the selection of relevant, congruous, connected harmony 
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a feeling for partwriting must be engendered: and, to 
a ready appreciation of the bolder or gentler influences 
and tendencies of sequences of chords, a readiness in 
the selection of the instruments fitted for their ex- 


pression naturally follows: so that a clever harmonizer- 


should grow into a polished partwriter (contrapuntist) 
and a brilliant scorer. Henry Huzezs, 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Reeves’ Music Primers. No. 8. Exercises on General 
Elementary Music. By Kare Patcz. In Two 
Parts. Part I. London: W. Reeves. 1881. 

This little pamphlet of some thirty-five pages con- 
tains many very useful and valuable hints in the form 
of questions very ably set in a graduated form. Those 
who, as pupils, desire to study music thoroughly and 
earnestly, and those who as masters require a handy and 
trustworthy treatise, could not do better than make 
themselves acquainted with the present work. If the 
second part is as good as the first it is certain to receive 
as hearty a welcome as this deserves. 








The Human Voice. A Practical Guide to Public 
Speakers and Singers. By J. Fannar, L.R.C.P., 
Ed. Marsnauu Japp and Co. 

This work is introduced to us in the Preface as 
being :—first, a popular description of the organs con- 
cerned in the faculty of speech: and secondly, a sort 
of vocal vade mecum in a medical sense. We cannot 
congratulate the author on having satisfactorily per- 
formed either of the tasks he has set himself. The first 
part, which forms two-thirds of the whole book, is 
mainly taken up with the anatomy of the vocal and 
respiratory organs, &c. The author appears to have 
lost sight of the fact that he is writing for a class of 
readers who are presumably unacquainted with even 
the most elementary facts of anatomy and physiology. 
He has throughout followed most conscientiously the 
arrangement, and, to a great extent, the language, of 
one of the anatomical text-books generally used in 
English medical schools. It would surely have been 
more advisable to have commenced by some re- 
marks on the properties of the various tissues of the 
human body, and upon the general extern of human 
physiology, followed by a sketch of the vocal and re- 
spiratory organs as a whole: certain important parts 
being then described more in detail. The anatomy 
of the larynx, palate, &c., stated in a technical manner, 
is sufficiently puzzling to an experienced dissector, 
and the very names of some of the muscles are enough 
to make a novice’s hair stand on end. Much of that 
given, too, is quite unnecessary—for instance, a page 
and a half are taken up in stating the times of eruption 
of the teeth, and descriptions given of the salivary 
glands, facial, and tri-facial nerves, &c. Under 
the circumstances, there are not likely to be many 
mis-statements in this part, but a few points require 





notice. On page 85 it is stated that a muse 
always ‘tending to destroy ‘‘ the relationship of jh, 
parts to which it is attached :” “ alter the relationship " 
would be better. It is noticed on page 41 that som 
of the fibres of the thyro-arytenoid muscles are ingertaj 
into the vocal cords, but nothing is said of the « stop. 
action" which probably results. Page 43. The actig, 
of the arytenoid muscles when contracting alone is ty 
widen the aperture of the glottis by rotating outwanj 
the anterior extremities of the arytenoid cartilages, jj 
is only in conjunction with the other muscles of th 
‘‘ sphincter ” that they narrow the opening. 

The chapter on the capacity of the lungs and tight 
lacing is the most satisfactory part of the work, 

In the second part, descriptions—necessarily sketeby 
and of little practical use—are given of various diseases, 
serious and otherwise, which affect the respiratory and 
allied organs. These are followed by an enumeration 
of methods to be pursued for their relief ; after which 
the reader is solemnly warned on no account to attempt 
to carry out any of the treatment set forth, but to seal 
for an experienced medical man at once, and above all 
things to beware of quacks. We cordially agree with 
the author in his advice: but in this case, we ar 
prompted to ask, what is the reason of the existence of 
nine-tenths of the second part of his work? The fact 
is that “ popular medicine” is a mistake. It is of the 
greatest consequence that every one should hare 
instruction in general hygiene, and should know % 
much physiology as is necessary to have a rations! 
appreciation of its importance. No one of the laity, 
however, can expect to derive any benefit from «- 
deavouring to learn the symptoms and treatment of 
special diseases, but rather the reverse. This division 
of the work calls for little notice ; the author, so to speak, 
cancels the greater part of it himself: but we obser 
that he implies that phthisis is essentially tuberous, 
which is not by any means the view entertained by 
leading modern physicians and pathologists. _ 

The musical references show a want of acquaintance 
with the principles of the art, but they may be re-written 
with advantage, even though they may prove to be 
valueless in the end. 

It may be as well in this place to remind the author 
that the license of the College of Physicians of Eiio 
burgh does not confer the title of Doctor of Medicine. 








A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by Gronst 
Grove, LL.D. Part XIII. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1881. 

Though the publication of this thirteenth part #4 
little delayed it is none the less welcome. A new 
volume is commenced, and new contributors are 
announced. So that by like degrees, the work (begi2 
with the aid of a list of contributors whose names b / 
sufficed to fill a page) which was intended to be oom 
pleted in twelve numbers, it has been in pag 
expanded, it may be hoped to the advantage 
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work. It is said that in the multitude of counsellors 
there is safety. This aphorism can of course only 
apply to those cases where the advice of all is 
courted. There is too much independence of thought, 
and opinion, and even of spelling, to justify the belief, 
that safety has been sought by application to the mullti- 
tude of counsel. Each contributor has written his own 
yiew of the matter placed in his hands by the Editor ; 
and the Editor, perhaps mindful of the homely proverb 
eoncerning many cooks, has left the broth concocted by 
each, in the hope perhaps that some one will find it 
palateable. In this Number we find two writers of 
gual authority spelling the same word differently : one 
writing “ chanted”’ the other “‘chaunted.” The former 
is correct etymologically, the other permitted pedanti- 
cally. In the article first referred to, that of “ Re- 
sponse,” by Dr. Stainer, whose name appears as a con- 
tributor for the first time, there is a great amount of 
weful information. The reference to Shakespeare is 
certainly not one which will be accepted by students of 
thegreat bard. What was meant by the sentence ‘ the 
lain song cuckoo grey,” was not that the bird sang his 
notes like a portion of the plain song of the Church. 
This is taking far too narrow a view. Most comment- 
ators believe that it was meant as an allusion to the 
almost unvarying character of the plain song. It may 
bo mentioned that the song of the cuckoo varies with 
the season. At first he sings a minor third, as the 
season advances his notes deepen to a major third, 
aud just before he takes his flight he hoarsely sings a 
perfect fourth. 

There are elsewhere in the Number many interesting 
lescriptions of medieval music, such as the Plica, 
Pneuma, Point, Polyphonia, Prolation; most of the 
illusions to which bear reference to a date anterior to 
that of 1450, the confine set by the Editor. There is an 
excellent life of Purcell, by Mr. Husk, a good account 
of quartett, quintett, &c., a well written notice of 
Rameau, an admirable article on “ Registration,” and 
swaller articles both technical and biographical ; all of 
vhich will be read with interest by those who desire to 
ielresh their minds or add to their knowledge, even if 
they cannot accept all that is herein printed without 


. customary grain of salt of which caution prompts 
¢ use, 

















































4 Year's Music at St. Paul's. 
Smrpson. 


By the Rey. W. Sparrow 
London : 1881. 

A perusal of the pamphlet setting forth an account 
othe year’s music in St. Paul's Cathedral, by the Rev. 
V. Sparrow Simpson, will lead many thinking readers 
Mo a somewhat serious if not saddened train of re- 
fection, All will commend the reverent and kindly 
tone it which he speaks of the work done, but the cry 

“Ichabod,” for there is every need to fear that the 
ory of the old Cathedral music has departed. A new 
mt of things has arisen, which seems to indicate such 


























It is true that history repeats itself, and that which has 
previously occurred in the fortunes of Cathedral Music 
is probably taking place again. If it leads to asimilar 
end, then the frown of saduess will disappear before 
the bright dawn of hope, and that which is now 
suffered will make pleasure all the keener when it 
comes. When Purcell died, Blow lived, and the order 
of Cathedral writers was followed by a glorious suc- 
cession of original thinkers in Church Music, such as 
Croft, Greene, and Boyce. Then followed a small 
train of pretentious ones, whose works were felt to be 
so feeble, and to represent Church art in so poora 
way, that it became necessary to introduce adaptations 
from Oratorios, Motetts, and Masses, by the great 
foreign masters, to supply the gaps imperfectly filled 
by contemporary writers. These were comfortably 
concealed by words which had little or no likeness to 
those for which the author wrote his music. When 
these vicious tastes and violation of good musical feeling 
had in turn palled upon the palate, there happily arose 
some new lights in Church Music, men, such as Goss 
and Wesley, who strove not unworthily‘or in vain to lift 
Music, designed for the adornment of the service of the 
worship of- the Almighty, out of the deep and un- 
wholesome rut into which it had fallen and was 
ploughing. It had neither power nor vitality of its own 
to make any independent exertion, and so ground on 
until these men of genius thought fit to devote their 
talent to the improvement in music for the Church. 
Then all the lumbrous substitutes were left to rot in 
their ruts. No one worthy to fill the places of these 
honoured masters, or to carry on the principle of 
development in music in the like spirit of religious 
reverence as they did, has sincearisen. The times had 
changed, and theformularies and associations of worship 
had changed also. It became less necessary than 
heretofore to appeal to the inner soul by means of 
music, unless it was accompanied by associations 
which should obliterate the line between the theatrical 
and the ecclesiastical. Music, which was nothing if 
it did not exhibit full command of all the tinsel of the 
stage, became the fashionable model for the ritual, 
which appealed more to the eye than to the heart. 
The old rubrics of the Prayer Book became disregarded ; 
and not only were musical pieces in illegal places 
openly introduced, but the very names and titles of 
such things were imported without rebuke into a 
service designed to be independent of them. The half 
shamefacedness which apologised for the introduction 
of forbidden matter ceased to exist. There was no 
need to exhibit hesitation when there was none to 
warn or to punish. Services there were formerly, 
these were changed for Masses, openly so called with 
all their several movements distinguished by their 
Latin names. Organs were enlarged in resources to 
make them rivals of the orchestra. A race of com- 
posers who were not musicians, who wrote to keep 





“uges 48 cannot be looked upon but with sorrew. 





the publishers alive, crept out into the light of day, and 
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flaunted their wares unabashed. ‘Their best efforts 
were transferred bodily from one or other of the Operas, 
their serious melodies only repetitions of familiar 
tunes in opera bouffe. There was a considerable 
amount of worldly wisdom in this practice, inasmuch 
as it bridged the gulf which once divided the Church 
and the theatre, and offered very little violence to such 
of the worshippers who possessed consciences. It was 
felt, and perhaps reasonably so, that if there was so 
little difference between the proceedings and associa 
tions of the two places, there could be no particular 
harm in the indulgence in, or neglect of either, as the 
fancy moved. 

For a long time St. Paul’s seems to have resisted all 
outside influence of this sort; it seems now to have 
yielded to them. The use of pieces sung in the 
Cathedral between Easter 1880 and 1881 shows this. 
The Church of England recognises no Mass. The 
music of more than one is employed at St. Paul's, and 
openly called by that title. A vast number of 
adaptations from oratorios written to other words than 
English appear to be in daily use. Spohr, Schumann, 
Schubert, Rossini, Pergolesi, Naumann, Mozart, Men- 
delssohn, Hiller, Haydn, Hauptmann, Gounod, Graun, 
Goetz, Brahms, Beethoven, and Bach are all repre- 
sented more frequently and by more numerous pieces 
than the majority of English writers. One anthem 
only by Blow has been sung, Boyce is shown by two 
whole anthems and seven portions of anthems, Croft 
by five, Gibbons by two, Greene by two and a part, 
the two Hayes’s by three, Purcell by six, not all his 
best, Humphreys by one, and Weldon by two. There 
are several works by living writers which are of more 
than ordinary merit, but they are but straws in the 
flood of commonplace. Feeble compilations by modern 
writers and adaptations from the master compusers, 
who wrote in other tongues and for other rituals, have 
been, by accident doubtless, brought prominently 
forward. These please the eur, but fail to engage the 
sympathies, by reason of the alteration, or the want of 
reason in the association of words and music. Of 
course it is fair to believe that the changes in the 
character of the music at St. Paul's may be due to 
many causes. 

1. To a desire to attain a cosmopolitan level, so that 
a member of another church might not feel strange 
when he assists at the worship of the Metropolitan 
Cathedral. 

2. To a desire to encourage all those who write 
music less for the purpose of emphasising certain 
passages of Scripture either in the form of Anthems or 
Canticles, than for the savage delight in propounding 
barbarous puzzles in the way of chords, which have 
neither roots, stems, nor branches. 

8. To the need for the promotion of Chorus-singing, 
as the art of singing solos has decayed. 


4. To the encouragement of the art of printing and 
publishing. 





There may be other reasons, but it is not won, 
while to pursue inquiry concerning them. All thong). 
ful men rejoice at the changes which have been effes) 
in the conduct of the Services at St. Paul's, 4y 
thoughtful men feel that a too great neglect of th, 
old writers is exhibited, and have thoughts of sorpy 
that the glory of the music is departed, eclipsed jy 
a cloud of rubbish. When it clears away it may 
discover a luminary brighter and fairer for thy 
temporary obscurity it has had to endure, 





English Etchings. Part I. June, 1881. Lond; 
W. Reeves. 

The first part of this work contains four mos 
splendid etchings, namely: 1. ‘ A Stone Quarry” new 
Ludlow at twilight, by 8. H. Baker. 2. ‘ Locheam,” 
by R. Currie. 38. A Sheer Hulk,” by Geo. Stevenson, 
and ‘‘In Chancery,” by Oliver Baker. For beautyd 
execution and artistic design this initial number givs 
good promise of great success. Hach artist has use 
the etching point with so much skill and purpose, ani 
yet with a freedom and boldness that comes of 
familiarity with the use of the tool and a consumma 
judgment and taste, that any one of the four works 
herein contained will be counted as of honest value fur 
the cost of the whole. The ‘ Stone Quarry ” is asso 
and sweet in texture as nature herself in the gry 
gloaming. The contrasts of colour are admirable, far 
they please the mind without forcing themselves upo 
the attention. In ‘ Lochearn,” again, the perspective 
over the length of water is most delicately suggestel. 
The foreground with the cowherd and the cattle staui: 
ing against the light bathing the cool fringe of the 
deepening stream is a masterly piece of work. ‘le 
few touches which tell the whole story of the “ Shee 
Hulk,” a worn out ship ‘‘heeling over” in her moc 
ings as the tide recedes from her, and the suggestivt 
of golden sunshine in the sky and the grouping af 
other vessels on the shore and out at sea, make a mos 
effective picture. Not the least remarkable for is 
truth to nature is the old Manor House “In Cha 
cery,” showing its gable end, and oriel window, ani tle 
long range of buildings in Perpendicular architectut 
reflected in a “still and melancholy pool.” The for 
ground, in which some young trees show against the 
light, the backgrourd, with its thick groves of old oaks, 
are drawn with a commendable freedom of hand. ‘le 
effects have been put in most cleverly, and with #! 
regard to the story to be produced. The scene, thovgt 
in black and white, seems to indicate its own colouring, 
Independently of the skilful use of the means by which 
they are obtained, the pictures are excellent because of 
the vigour of the drawing, the happy treatment of the 
subjects, and the true artistic feeling which character 
their conception and execution. If the work pr 
in the same style in which it has been begun it wil 
be @ most valuable monument of the art of Bichitt 
in the present day. 
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THE TECHNICS OF VIOLIN PLAYING, 
BY KARL COURVOISIER, 
(Continued from page 300.) 


Section III. 
POSITIONS AND FUNCTIONS OF THE THUMB, 

The province of the thumb is to resist the pressure 
exerted by the fingers; it will, of course, feel the 
pressure, but it must not participate in it. As a rule, 
it is best that the neck of the violin should lean against 
the lower joint of the thumb, as this affords a more solid 
support ; and the tip is left freer for action; it should 
not come in contact with the loose skin between the 
thumb and forefinger, however, for two reasons: first, 
this would lift the fingers too high above the finger- 
board; second, the skin, by clinging to the neck, would 
be apt to embarrass the movement of the hand in shift- 
ing its position, and effect the correctness of the esti- 
mate as to the distance moved. 

In the first three positions the location of the thumb 
is governed by that of the forefinger, and is, conse- 
quently, variable. As a rule, its best position is some- 


what forward of the base of the forefinger, and in any |. 


case, a little in front of the tip. In this position 


Fig. A front view of the entire position. Note the turn of 
the violin to the left, the downward tilt of its right rim, and the 
horizontal direction of the strings. The left elbow is thrust in 
front of the breast as required to enable the fingers to govern the 
tones in the first position on the G-string (a, b, c,d). Two posi- 
Mons of the right arm are drawn, showing the limits of its eleva- 
tion and depression, as when playing on the outside strings. 
the hand is not hindered from approaching the neck 
wth the ball of the little finger; in fact, it has the 
‘pearance of being half clenched, (See Fig. II.) 








Fig. II. Correct position of the thumb and fingers in the first 
position, stopping the G-string at a, b, c, and d. 

After the fourth position is reached, the thumb can- 
not remain longer directly opposite the middle finger, 
since already in the third position it has touched the 


— 53 





Fig. III. Correct position of the thumb and fingers in the 
fourth position, stopping the G-string at d, e, f, and yg. 
point where the neck thickens in anticipation of the 
block. Beginning with the fourth position then, the 
thumb remains behind, its lower joint resting against 
the thick portion of the neck; thence, in obedience to 
the demands of comfort as the hand shifts to highor 
positions, it is gradually withdrawn towards the right, 
until the tip alone remains in contact with the neck. 
(See Figs. III. and IV.) Small hands, indeed, are 


NY 
Lo od 


Fig. IV. Correct position of the thumb and fingers in the 
seventh position, stopping the G-string at g, a, b, and c, 
sometimes compelled to withdraw even the tip of the 
thumb from the neck of the violin; this is unfortunate, 
as it embarrasses the return of the hand to the earlier 
positions. 





Fig. V. Front view of the correct position of the thumb and 





fingers in the fourth position, stopping the A-string at ¢, f, g, 
and a. 
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In the fourth position, and, under certain circum- 
stances, in the third, the ball of the thumb touches the 
body of the violin ; it must not rest against it, however, 
but remain entirely free, the increase in the width and 
curve of the finger-board augmenting, very materially, 
the extent of the movements required to control the 
different strings. After the ball of the thumb has taken 
a position whence it can guarantee certainty to the 
movement of the hand, it is no longer necessary to 
press the base of the forefinger against the neck; on 
the contrary, this should be forbidden, for to do so 
would render it difficult to bring the other side of the 
hand near to the strings; whereas, by relieving the 
finger of this duty, the knuckle-joints of the four fingers 
can be kept almost parallel with the strings; and this 
is essential to the control of high positions on the low 
strings. Double and triple stopping in the first, 
second, and third positions are also facilitated, 
sometimes, by withdrawing the forefinger from the 
neck. 

As the fingers become familiar with the positions on the 
finger-board, the importance of having fixed places for 
the thumb decreases. There are, indeed, cases in which 
the prescriptions become a hindrance ; for instance, in 
the case of a long leap, particularly in legato playing. 
In such cases, to avoid a stumbling over the third or 
fourth positions, the tip of the thumb is drawn under the 
neck at the outset, so that when the shift is made it only 
will come in contact with the thick portion of the 
neck. 

It is also possible, at times, to find, in accordance 
with the same principle, a seat of operation for the 
thumb, whence it can govern two neighbouring posi- 
tions, the first and second, third and fourth ; especially 
from which it can facilitate the change from the second, 
third, and sometimes fourth, to the first position. In 
these cases, the shifting of the hand is anticipated by 
that of the thumb. Aside from the fact that this is a 
security against disturbing the position of the violin by 
the movement of the hand, it is in this manner 

alone that a sure and beautiful portamento can be 
secured. 

To sum up: To the hand of the trained violinist the 
thumb performs the functions of a guide, nothing more 
nor less. It mediates between the fingers and the 
instrument, inspires their movements with confidence, 
and aids in securing a firm position to the violin. It 
should not be under-estimated, nor should we presume 
to call its direct aid—as little as that of the body of the 
hand—to the purposes of correct intonation. 





Section: LY. 
POSITIONS AND ACTION OF THE FINGERS. 


It has already been said that the tips of the fingers 
‘must stand perpendicularly upon the strings. The 
following regulations are equa'ly important :— 


reer peer eee 
1. All the fingers must hold their first and midi, 
joints bent, when off, as well as when on, the Strings : 
they must move only at the third or knuckle joints 
coming down like a hammer, otherwise the exact so 
which they govern on the strings cannot be found, 
second time with certainty. 

2. The fingers must be lifted from the string with 
the same precision that they are put down, for many 
passages, the descending scale for instance, are formed 
almost wholly by lifting the fingers. 

8. After the finger has been lifted it must hover oye 
the point on the string in readiness for a renewal of the 
application, unless a change of the point is foreseey, 
That is to say, if the relation of one finger to another 
on the string was that of a semi-tone, it must rotain 
the same relative position in the air. 

4, The fingers must not crowd or brush agains 
each other; this occasions mutual disturbance of 
position. 

5. All unnecessary or irrelevant movements must be 
carefully avoided; they cause uncertainty and loss of 
power and time. 

It is well to cultivate strength and independence in 
the fingers by lifting them as high as is consistent with 
the correct position of the hand, and by applying them 
to the strings with a sharp, audible blow upon tle 
finger-board. A jfinyer should never be raised from tle 
string unless it is necessary! This is an important pre 
cept, and here is its complement : whenever it is possillt 
the tone should be located on the string, and the singe 
applied, in advance of the bow. 

These two laws are imperative when two tones upa 
neighbouring strings are to be slurred; the slur cu 
be executed purely and smoothly only by retaining the 
pressure upon the first string, and getting the second 
ready before the bow touches its string. In all cases 
obedience to these rules is important, since puny of 
intonation, dexterity, power, and endurance are vely 
materially furthered by this practice. 

Pre-application of the fingers is likewise necessly 
when a lower finger is hastily called into use afters 
higher one, as, for instance, in the following & 
amples :— 
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In the first example occurs the need of a pre-applict 
tion of the second and first fingers; in the second, ; 
the second finger; in the third, of the first, third, a0 
fourth fingers; and in the last, of the first finger. 

Investigation will show that in stopping the ee 
the fingers employ a twofold action. If a tone’ to 

Batis =: 





ime 
* The lines following the figures indicate the length of 8 
that the finger is to be held upon the string. 
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retained, an even pressure, lasting till the moment 
of cessation, is requisite. In rapid passages, how- 
ever, when each finger is concerned only in the in- 
stant of application, being relieved immediately 
after, speed takes the place of power (as used in con- 
tinuous pressure). That the muscular action in these 
two functions differs, can be proved by playing these 
figures : 


—_ eae Seimei —— 
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In the trill both agencies are applied, pressure from 
the lower, speed from the upper; it is therefore much 
more difficult to acquire with the little and ring fingers 
than with the others. 

A few additional suggestions are necessary for the 
promotion of correctness in fingering in the event of 
changes of position. 

1. If a change of position becomes necessary or 
desirable, after a rest, or after the use of an open 
string, it must be made independently; that is, there 
must be no audible slide from the old position to the 
new. That abominable habit of unpolished vocalists, 
of prefacing every high note with a deep chest tone 
and an ascending slide, should not be imitated by 
violinists. 

2. If a lower finger is obliged to pass a higher, the 
latter must not leave the string until the very moment 
of the shift, otherwise, instead of a pure figure (1) will 
sound a corrupted one (2) : 
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3. In the reverse case, to avoid a similar corruption, 
the finger that is to be applied first after the shift must 
not fall until the hand has arrived at the proper position. 
(See Examples 8 and 4 above.) 

4. That which, under the last rule, the majority of 
beginners do involuntarily, since the first finger shifts 
the position, must be emphasized by a rule when, in 
ascending, a higher finger, or, in descending, a lower 
finger, than the shifting one, is to be used. The hand, 
supported by the finger last used in the old position, 
isto be moved until this finger reaches its proper place 
in the new position; so that every other finger can 
take its bearings from it. It is plain that, in ascend- 
ing, the higher finger must not touch the string, or 


in descendiug, leave the string, before the position is 
reached, 











Not thus, but thus: Effect. Not thus, but thus: Effect. 





Section VY. 
INTONATION, 


By following the foregoing instructions, a knowledge 
of the distances upon the strings for all musical 
intervals and how to reach them with certainty can be 
acquired with comparative ease and rapidity. 

In changing from one string to another, it is well to 
learn the relation of the tones as affected by a trans- 
position of a fifth (the difference of pitch between the 
open strings). For instance, the minor sixth on two 
strings, corresponds with a half step upon one, 
Viz. :— 
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The perfect fourth, with a descending whole step :— 
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The major third, with the minor third, and vice 
versa :— 
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Beginners are strongly urged to distinguish sharply 
between whole and half steps, major and minor, aug- 
mented, perfect, and diminished intervals. They are 
prone to be misled by the customary notation, and the 
circumstance that upon the violin, for the greater 
part, the same finger is used for an interval together 
with its elevation (by a sharp), and its depression 
(by a flat), to look upon these modifications as 
homogeneous, and to treat the difference in place 
upon the string too lightly. The truth is, these 
modified notes and fingerings are entirely foreign to 
each other; in fact, the elevation or depression of 
an interval requires a greater change of position on 
the string than does the interval of a semitone in the 
diatonic scale. 

Consonant intervals can be tested by means of the 
so-called resultant or different tones. (See Helmholtz’s 
‘Lehre von den Tonempfindungen,” third edition, page 
242; Tyndall ‘On Sound,” third edition, page 875.) 
The union of two tones, under certain conditions, pro- 
duce other tones in the air, which are distinct from the 
primaries concerned in their production. These tone 
are, in general, called resdltant tones : the most audible 
one of them is called the difference tone, because of its 
aw, which is, that it corresponds to a rate of vibration 
equal to the difference of the rates of the two primaries. 
The difference tones of consonants are always consonant 
to both toneg employed in their production. Consonant 
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intervals produce difference tones according to the 
following scheme :* 


An octave, its own fundamental tone (barely per- 
ceptible) ; 

A fifth, the lower octave of its tonic (to be observed 
in tuning) ; 

A fourth, the second octave below of its upper tone ; 

A major third, the second octave below of its tonic ; 

A minor third, the second octave below of the major 
hird ; 

A major sixth, the fifth below of its fundamental tone; 

A minor sixth, the major sixth below of its funda- 
mental tone. 

The player should accustom himself to test these 
intervals by listening for the resultant tones, whenever 
they come in double stops; if in melodic steps, during 
practice, he should, if possible, sound them together, 
or call to his assistance another violin. The following 
example affords the proper experiments (the resultant 
tones are designated as quarter notes) :— 
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The higher we ascend upon the string, the smaller 
becomes the distances that mark the intervals. The 
explanation of this fact is this: every stop divides the 
string into two parts, which bear a simple mathematical 
relationship to each other. The plainest example is 
the octave. The first octave of an open string is found 
by stopping, or dividing, it exactly in the middle; the 
second by dividing the remaining half again in the 
middle, i.e., stopping the string at the quarter third 
from the nut; the third by dividing the remaining 
quarter, leaving one-eighth of the string to vibrate. 
The chromatic or diatonic contents of an octave, from 
the open E-string to the note on the third line above, 
are crowded into one half this distance in the octave 
from the third line to the seventh space above; so that 
every finger-space in the higher octave is only one-half 
as great as in the lower. 

Tho difference of a fifth between the same stop on 





* The following table gives a clearer presentation of the resultant 
tones: 





Rate of 


The resultant tone is deeper than the 
\Vibrations 


lowest primary by 


ities 


Tuterval. Difference. 


Octave 1:2 0. 

Fifth 2: An octave, 

Fourth : A twelfth. 

Major third Two octaves. 

Minor third Two octaves and @ major third. 
Major sixth A fifth. 


Minor pista A major sixth. 

















— 
two neighbouring strings remains even along the whol, 
length of the strings, since the nut and bridge fix the 
same limits for both. This depends, however, upon gy 
equal thickness throughout the entire length of eae) 
string, for if the string should taper, the octave woulj 
be shifted from the middle. Perfect intonation, thers. 
fore, depends upon the use of strings that will tune iN 
perfect fifths. 

It may be added that it is not necessary to keop thy 
hand in the same position for all the keys; it is per. 
missible to advance it slightly for the sharp keys gnj 
retreat it for the flat keys, but this entails extreme cay 
in shifting. 

(Lo be Continued.) 








THE BLIND MUSICIANS OF MILAN. 


A most interesting performance of music has bee 
given at the house of Mr. Richardson-Garduer by 4 
band of young Italian musicians belonging to a school 
or academy of music in Milan instituted for the purpose 
of instructing those who are unfortunately deprived of 
sight in the art and science of music. The band of 
young musicians, who performed upon the instruments 
forming the string quartet, as well as the clarinet 
and pianoforte, in their ensemble performances of some 
selections from the chamber music of Mozart, Hayda, 
and Boccherini, exhibited considerable refinement in 
execution, and a degree of accuracy of intonation the 
more surprising as it is well known to all musicians 
how greatly the eye unconsciously assists the hand in 
playing. The delicacy of tone attained, and the nicely. 
graduated crescendos were not the least pleasing of many 
good effects noticeable. The solos on the violoncello 
by Placida Virgilio, the clarionet by Ripa Vittorio, aul 
the pianoforte by Peliosanto Ambrogio awakened great 
admiration. The spirit with which the Royal Italia 
March was played, as a compliment to the Italia 
Ambassador as he entered, and the courageous pet- 
formance of the well-known melody by Brinley Richavis, 
called in the programme ‘‘ Hymne du Prince de Galles,’ 
and the very clever variations to the same, arranged ly 
the teacher, Peliosanto Ambrogio—himself also blind- 
evinced a power and heartiness equal in value to the 
more tender expressions exhibited in the selections frou 
the old masters of the last century. The performavc? 
of these young Italian musicians at this time coull 
scarcely fail to be instructive to all interested in the 
welfare of the blind. It shows how that, with propet 
encouragement, much may be done in this directiol, 
and it will also serve as a means of calling attention 
the admirable work which is already being carried 
with a large measure of success at Norwood with 
English-speaking pupils. The opportunity for hear 
these young Italians is due to the great interest taked 
in the subject by Mrs. Richardson-Gardner, to whol 
special permission has been granted to bring them 
London. 

At the conclusion of the concert Mr. Richards 
Gardner explained to the company the mode of teachits 
the blind how to attain such remarkable proficiency ® 
music, and thanked the Italian authorities and we 
Il Rettore Vitali for the visit the pupils have _ 
this country for the purpose of giving an impetus toe 
own blind institutions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


—_—»—— 
To the Editor of ‘“* Tug Orcuestra.” 


Dear Sir,—A company of Strolling Players have 
settled down in this place lately, and to justify the 
acting of some low sensational “dramas,” they have 
been making use of the name of the great Tenor, Sims 
Reeves, saying that he had been acting in some parts 
of those dramas. They mention a dramatical piece, 
called “‘Black-eyed Susan,” as one in which he has 
made his appearance. Will you kindly inform me 
whether it is true that Sims Reeves ever appeared on 
the boards of a theatre as a stage player, or not? 
We know, of course, of his connection with the opera, 
but not with the drama. It is supposed by some here 
that the players have made a mistake by confusing 
Gay's famous song, ‘ Black-eyed Susan,” with a play 
of the same name. 

Apologising for troubling you in this way—my only 
excuse for sending to you is your connection with 
music and dramatical literature.—I am, &e., 

D. Davies. 


Ocean Collieries, Treorky, Glamorgan, May 4th, 








THE ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND, 


To the Editor of “Tus Orcurstra. 

Sin,—In an article on the present opera season, which 
appeared recently in the Standard, the writer, com- 
menting on the cosmopolitanism of the Italian operatic 
stage, says :—‘* England, in the general musical rivalry, 
is next to nowhere; and a musical statistician has 
called attention to the fact that out of more than twenty 
composers, of various nationalities, who have con- 
tributed to the existing repertory of the Royal Italian 
Opera, not one is an Englishman.” Will you permit 
we, in justice to our countrymen, to say that this state- 
ment is hardly correct. There is at least one English 
composer who has contributed to the Italian operatic 
slage—viz., the late M. W. Balfe. May I remind your 
readers that his opera, ‘* The Bohemian Girl, was pro- 
laced at Her Majesty’s in 1858, under the title ‘ La 
Zingara,” and is still presumed to be in the existing 
repertory of the Italian Opera; asis likewise ‘ Il Talis- 
mano” (written for Mdme. Christine Nilsson, and first 
performed at the same theatre in 1874). ‘J Quattro 
Fratelli,” produced at her Majesty's in 1851, is probably 
n0 longer in the list. 

The adventures of “ The Bohemian Girl” have cer- 
thinly been strange. First performed in English at 
London in 1848, its fame gradually spreadabroad. In 
1851 it was given, under the direction of the composer 
limself, at Vienna, where it has since been played some 
tlree hundred times; and in 1854 it was performed 
with success at Trieste. It was played by Royal com- 
mand at Berlin in 1854, under the title “ Die Zigewner- 
"™." In 1869 it appeared in Paris as “ La Bohemienne,” 





and shortly after that, as “ La Gitani,” in Moscow, as 
well asin Spain. The tardy recognition of the merits 
of this popular work by our London Italian impresarios 
recalls to one’s remembrance Professor Macfarren’s 
opinion (written many years before) that English 
musicians have little chance of attracting notice in 
their own country, unless they have previously ob- 
tained the stamp of approval from some foreign city, 
only European success commanding attention at 
home. 

Among the list of Balfe’s works are to be found— 
three operas in Italian, written for La Scala (Milan), 
Pavia, and Palermo; three in French for Paris; 
** Der Mulatte,” for Berlin; and ‘ Keolanthe," for 
Vienna.* It is true that his works are no longer repre- 
sented, but the same may be said of many operas by 
Mozart, Gluck, Weber, Cherubini, Rossini, and a host 
of other writers, that change, newer forms, and modern 
ideas have driven into the limbo of the past. It may 
be further pointed out that Italian opera in this country 
is a mere fashionable lounge, and that it has never 
exercised any real influence on the progress of the art 
of music. Its existence depends chiefly on the vicious 
“star” and“ Royalty’ systems. A brief yearly exotic, 
as at present conducted, it is almost a matter of 
indifference to cultured musicians. 

The writer of article referred to also states that 
‘England is equally without a place in the long cata- 
logue of singers of all nations engaged for our opera 
companies.” This, again, is incorrect, Mdme. Albani 
and Signor Foli, who are still singing on the Italian 
boards, are, I believe, both of British birth; but to 
please their patrons they have Italianised their 
patronymics. Nor are theirs the only names to be 
found in the ‘long catalogue” of singers. There may 
be among us some old enough to remember that Mrs. 
Billington and Braham were once idols of the Italian 
Opera frequenters; and among later names are those 
of Sims Reeves, Santley, and Maas. 

It must be remembered that we have snpported Eng- 
lish Opera in various forms from the time of Purcell 
down to to-day. English works have delighted genera- 
tions of our countrymen, and if wide-spread popularity 
be taken as a standard, English Opera has been as 
successful as the purely National Opera of any other 
country. The operas of Purcell, Arme, Shield, Storace, 
Dibdin, Rooke, Bishop, Barnett, Loder, Hatton, Balfe, 
Wallace, Macfarren, and other lesser lights of the Eng- 
lish school, may perhaps be partly forgotten now; but 
Sullivan contrives to secure overflowing audiences all 
the year round, and this is certainly beyond the power 
of the Italian Opera managers to do, however cleverly 


they may cater. 
T. L. Sovrueare. 





* Mr. Southgate perhaps was unaware of the fact when he wrote, 
that “ Keolanthe” was first performed at the Lyceum, under the 
direction of Henry Phillips, It was altered for Vienna. 
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LA BOULANGERE. 


(OPERA COMIQUE.) 
ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 


MUSIC BY 


J. OFFENBACH 


LA BOULANGERE. Full Vocal Score. English. nett 8s. 
LA BOULANGERE. Complete Opera for Piano Solo. ,, 26 


List of Songs and Pianoforte Arrangements. 
SONGS, Kc. 


ACT I. 
COMPASS, 
Overture ss ss «6 es 
The Fancy Bazaar .. .. Tenor 
For your Good Hint.. .. 
Seene and Melos) 
So, Sir, you are Here 
(Duet 
Once a Lady’s Heart.. .. 
(Stock Jobber’s Song) 
My Sisters and Myself .. 
‘Tis so Good to have a 
Sweetheart .. .. «- 
We Drank it Once 
(Song and Chorus) 
Finale to Act I.—You are Free 
ACT II. 
Soprano 
Contralto 


* ee “* * 


Con. & Bar. 
Tenor 
Soprano 


Contralto 
Baritone 


Sweet Jam Tart.. 
Far Apart .. 12 os o« 
(Romance) 
The Coalmanand the Miller Soprano 
(Idyll in Black and White) 
An Arrangement we’re in 
Webco, 68 <0 
jaker's Song) 
Be off! my Men.. .. .. 
(Quintett, with Chorus 
Yes, You are Free 
Finale to Act II.—In us you 
see a Court... + o« 
ACT III. 
First Tableau. (Instrumental.) 
Second Tableau, Chorus and 
Dance .. . ee 
Pec» 65a “Gn “ee 06 
(Romance 
Dado-ism .. a A 


( ¥sthetic Song) 
The Dream is over .. oe» CtoE E flat 
& flat 


Baritone 


Baritone 


Contralto G 


Baritone 
(Valse Lente) 
Finale. 


*,* Those only having the price attached are published separately. 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


Selection of Airs .. KR. pe Vitnac. In Two Books, each 
Ditto . Henry Parker 


DANCE MUSIC. 


Quadrilles oe ARBAN 
Waltzes Canto Zortr 
Polka .. Max Frvua.ina 
Lancers ee J. 8, Hitter 


N.B,—All the Songs, Piano and Dance Music supplied at 


Half the Marked Price, and sent Post Free. 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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To America, Canada, France, Germany, and Ital; 
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Annum, Payable in Advance. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J.L. J—The Hymn tune is not bad. The Kyrie bas a fairly good melody, 
but the Harmony exhibits many faults of progression, Study the rules and 
practice of Harmony with a competent master, and you may, in time, do you. 
self justice. 
LL.D. (Glamorgan).—The statement of the Strolling Players is true, The 
Drama of ‘‘ Black Eyed Susan” is by Douglas Jerrold. 
Ayxiovus To Know.—The author of the ‘‘ History of Music of Antiquity’ 
is Francois Auguste Gevaert, Principal of the Conservatoire in Brussels. 
Curroy.—The composer of the Serenade, Ignaz Brill, best known in England 
by his Opera “‘ Das Goldene Kreuz,” which Mr. Carl Rosa produced in English 
during his season at the Adelphi Theatre in 1878, was born in Prossnitz,4 
town in Moravia, 7th Nov., 1847. Both his parents were passionately fond 
of mnsic, and his father, arich man as far as worldly gear is concerned and 
liberal in his views as to the education of his son, permitted him to devote him- 
self to the study of music, and provided the best available teachers. He 
studied the piano under Epstein. He visited England in 1878. 

Mr. Sg.py writes to correct an error in the statement with regard to his 
appointment at Salisbury. He says the particulars are “iacorrect and mis 
leading.” He never was a chorister, nor was he a ‘Clerk, but an Academical 
Clerk,” and that he studied music at Leipzig for two years after he left Oxford. 
The difference in the “Clerkship” is nothing. The founder provided for eight 
without distinction. His not having been a chorister, and his getting his musical 
instruction in Germany, makes his musical career less distinguished than we 
had hoped it was. 


The Orchestra 
and The Choir, 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


No More Singing.—The Art Galleries.—Figured Basses.—New Publications, 
—The Technics of Violin Playing.—The Blind Musicians of Mila— 
Correspondence. — A Well-Earned Tribute. — Royal Italian Opera - 
Practical Examination in Vocal or Instrumental Music.—Concerts.—Richiet 
Concerts.—Mr, Charles Hallé’s Recital.—Mr. Ganz’s Orchestral Concerts 
Sacred Harmonic Society.—Philharmonic Society.—Royal Academy of 
Music.—Crystal Palace.—Drama.—A New Concert Harmonium.—Cheir 
Column.—Notes.—New Music.—Provincial.—Miscellaneous. 








LONDON, JUNE, 1881. 
A WELL-EARNED TRIBUTE. 

There are very few testimonials offered to publi 
people from time to time, more worthy of general 
support from musicians and amateurs, than that which 
it is proposed to collect and to offer to Mr. August 
Manns of the Crystal Palace. The proposition decided 
upon at a recent meeting is thus set forth: “ That this 
meeting, fully recognizing the great ability and energy 
which Mr. August Manns has displayed during bi 
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twenty-five years’ tenure of the Conductorship of the 
Crystal Palace Orchestra, and also the great service he 
has rendered to Musical Art in England, desires to 
raise the necessary Funds for a Testimonial which 
shall be a fitting expression of the gratitude and esteem 
with which he is regarded by the Musical World, 
Amateur and Professional.” It was first intended to 
found a scholarship at the Royal Academy in his name. 
This was, however, felt to be out of the way, and 
likely to limit the number of subscribers, if not to 
hamper the path of the Committee whose design was 
to make the matter comprehend all who admire worth, 
and would rather see the object of their admiration 
so rewarded that he might be free to do as he pleased 
with the testimonial. A tangible testimonial is always 
of more value than one which would be removed from 
the control of him in whose honour it is to be under- 
taken. It was afterwards more reasonably settled “that 
the entire proceeds should be presented to Mr. Manns 
on some occasion to be afterwards decided upon.” 
From this time forth the interest in the matter rose 
higher, and now the Testimonial is in a fair way to 
become areality. It is only necessary that it should 
be made well and widely known and unflaggingly 
presented to the notice of those who would be sorry to 
be deprived of the opportunity of joining their contri- 
butions to those of others, for lack of knowledge of the 
existence of the project. To make the thing as great a 
suceess as it ought to be, the widest scope and longest 
reasonable time should be allowed. Mr. Manns has 
been cosmopolitan in the distribution of his favours. 
Musicians of “‘all countries, nations, kindreds, and 
tongues,” have been permitted a fair, impartial, 
reasonable, and conscientious hearing. English writers 
have been made particularly welcome, and the utmost 
pains have been taken to represent their artistic 
thoughts in fair and able manner. It is, therefore, 
not unreasonable to ask all those who have benefited 
by his kindly and careful help to show their estimation 
ofhis conduct by the extent of their contributions. 
is friends among the musical profession in England, 
in Seotland, and abroad may be glad to know of the 
design in hand, and the Committee would do right 
fo make them all know of it. Already the amount 
Subscribed is nearly £150; to make it worthy of his 
acceptance and to show rightly the estimation in which 
he is held, this should be multiplied at least tenfold. 
Never was testimonial so well earned, and never should 
testimonial be made so well worthy of offering. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


In continuing the record of deeds done at this 
ouse since the last report, it is pleasant to be able to 
tty that Mdme. Albani has appeared, and has once 
hore renewed the admiration her clever singing and 
‘scinating voice and charm of manner have, as a 
ture, excited. She appeared in “ Rigoletto,” the part 





of Gilda as played by her awakening the keenest 
sympathy. Sbe was very indifferently supported. 
M. Sante Athos as the Jester certainly made 
many people laugh, as he by virtue of his office is 
bound to do. But as Verdi has made him a tragic 
character, it may be assumed that the emotion excited 
was altogether incompatible. Signor Marini as the 
Duke sueceeded in forcing a hearing, for he bellowed 
through the music in a fashion which might be counted 
artistic in a state of barbarism, and perhaps hardly 
then. It is perhaps unnecessary to state that his 
efforts, and they were great, were not appreciated as 
he desired. He was also permitted to appear in 
‘7 Puritani;’ and here it may be noted that the 
peculiarity of his method of vocalisation was not suited 
to the delivery of the somewhat florid speech of Bellini. 
It fitted Mdme. Albani however toa semitone. She 
therefore delighted all by her exquisite vocalisation, 
and had her fame been to make, instead of being made 
to be sustained, her performance in this opera would 
have settled the place she should take in art. Theo 
much vaunted duet ‘ Suone il tromba” was sung by 
De Reszke and Cotogni, but made none of the old 
effects in days gone by. Cotogni’s voice this season is 
not what it was, and his habit of employing the tremolo 
is wearisome to the last degree. 

The “ Huguenots” on the 9th brought forward Mdme., 
Fursch-Madier and M. Gresse, the first as Valentina, 
the second as Marcello. The lady made a good effect 
by her singing and acting, the gentleman exhibiled a 
fairly good baritone, but not a pure bass voice as the 
part requires. He acted a very little. He was afraid 
perhaps if he exerted himself he would lose some of 
his low notes. He had to move about of course, and 
the low notes were not forthcoming. Merzwinski as 
Raoul was a little unequal but not bad. His best 
success was in the septet, his high notes in which 
“brought down the house.” 

There was yet another new tenor on the following 
Monday, the 16th. He appeared as Lohengrin, and 
although nervous at first proved himself to be a good 
actor and a fairly competent vocalist, but not a tenor, 
only a stretched or forced baritone. Mdme. Albani as 
Elsa was superb. M. Dupont, who conducted the 
opera brought several new points, and therefore the 
performance gratified the Wagnerites, as well as others 
who regard the music of the opera with favour for its 
own sake. During the week Mdme. Sembrich, who 
was announced to appear as Dinorah for the first time, 
was prevented by illness, and “ Trovatore” was sub- 
stituted. Mdme. Valleria, Mdme. Trebelli, Signor 
Marini and M. Lassalle were the chief representators 
of the parts, and the new ballet music, written by 
Verdi two or three years ago, was introduced as a 
special feature. 

All account of the rentrée of Mdme. Patti must be 
deferred, as having taken place too late this month. 








HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


At Her Majesty's Theatre, which opened on May 7, 
several operas have been given. The first was ‘ Jl 
Bariiere,” with Mdlle. Anna de Belocca as Rosina, a 
part she acted with great archness. In the lesson 
scene, according to immemorial custom, she introduced 
some modern pieces not belonging to the opera, nor in 
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its style, or at all consistent with the supposed date or 
character of the work. Signor Ravelli was the Alma- 
viva, and sirowed what seemed to be a contempt for the 
part, or a desire to curry favour with the public rather 
than to do justice to Rossini’s music. The florid 
passages he could not sing in the least, tumbling head 
over heels in his scales, and appearing to be only happy 
when he could shout in the higher register of his voice. 
Del Puente was the Barber, very lively and spirited ; 
and a new buffo, Signor Corsini, made an excellent 
Dr. Bartolo, and Signor Monti’s good bass voice was 
effective in the music of “ Basilio.” Still all things 
considered the opera was not what it was years ago. 

The “ luvorita” of Donizetti served to give Mdlle. 
Tremelli a new part, that of Leonora. She sang the 
music excellently, and acted with well-intentioned 
dramatic power. As the Musical World says, 
‘‘Though occasionally somewhat exaggerated in her 
acting, her singing was almost uniformly effective ; 
and in the caratina, “O mio Fernando,” elicited well- 
merited applause. The music throughout is well 
suited to her fine contralto voice—a voice to be 
carefully husbanded as a treasure. Signor Ravelli’s 
l’ernando is far preferable to his Almaviva, the florid 
passages belonging to Rossini’s comic-opera style 
requiring a certain agilta which he can hardly be said 
to possess. Signor Galassi, as <dA/phonso LX., was 
what he rarely fails to be in any part he undertakes. 
The expressive melody, ‘A tant’ amor,’ however, would 
gain considerably if some parts were delivered mezzo 
voce, instead of almost uniformly loud. In the ballet 
of the second act, which was prettily grouped, the chief 
danseuse was Mdme. Cavalazzi, a favourite here, and 
deservedly so, being graceful in her poses and tho- 
roughly easy in her movements. The opera went 
smoothly throughout.” 

Mdlle. Adelgisa Gabbi made her début as Aida in 
Verdi's opera with a fair amount of success. Her voice 
is veiled in character, yet she sings fairly well and acts 
with earnestness. She was supported by Signor 
Rancio (Itadames), Signor Galassi (Amonasro), and 
Mdlle. Tremelli (Amneris). The band was too loud, a 
fault not confined to this opera, and although it is a 
finely constituted body, Signor Arditi, who conducts, 
does not get out of it as much variety of tone as might 
be possible. 

Mdme. Ilma di Murska has appeared as Dinorah 
with some of the success she was wont to win in years 
gone by. Mdme. Gabbi has sung in ‘“ Trovatore” to 
better advantage than in “ Aida.” Signor Galassi as 
the Count was very good, and Signor Ravyelli but 
indifferent, for again he took more delight in shooting 
out high notes at the gallery than attending to the 
dramatic action of the scene. Mdme. Tremelli made 
the greatest hit of the opera and of the season as far as 
it has gone by her performance of the part of Azucena, 
and after this all the virtues of the performance are 
exhausted. The band played too loudly, and in the 
recitative before the aria for tenor, ‘‘ Di quella piera,” 
there was a misunderstanding as to the key in which 
the song was to be transposed for the benefit of the 
singer, and the band made most admired disorder by 
playing in several keys at once. It was consolatory to 
those who committed the error to note that this, being 
one of the places where applause is customary, that it 
it was not withheld. It was given as liberally as 
though the thing was part of the design and in exact 
accordance with the Score. 





————— 
PRACTICAL EXAMINATION IN VOCAL oR 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


The next Examination in London will be held jy 
Dr. Hullah, the Society’s Examiner, at the House ¢ 
the Society of Arts, 18, John-street, Adelphi, Wo 
during the week commencing on the 4th July, 188), * 


Honours. 


The Examination in Honours will consist of three 
sections, viz., a paper to be worked, an examinatioy 
similar in form to the practical examination for g Firs; 
and Second-class, and a viva-voce examination, 


First anp SEconp-cLass. 
Vocal. 


Candidates for a First or Second-class Certificate 
in Vocal Music will be required— 

1. To sing a solo, or take part with another 
candidate in a duet already studied. 

2. A key-note being sounded and named Dy the 
Examiner, the candidate to name sounds or intervals, 
or successions of sounds or intervals, played or sung 
by the Examiner. 

8. To sing or sol-fa at sight passages selected 
generally from classical music. 


Instrumental. 


Candidates for a First or Second-class Certificate 
in Justrumental Music will be required— 

1. To play a short piece, or a portion of a larger 
work, already studied. 

2. A key-note being sounded and named by tle 
Examiner, the candidate to name sounds or intervals, 
played by the Examiner. 

8. To play a piece or portion of a piece at sight. 

The fee is 10s. for the Honours (including both 
vocal and instrumental Examination), and 5s. for the 
First or Second-class (vocal or instrumental) Exau- 
ination. If vocal as well as instrumental music, ot 
two separate instruments, be taken by the same canti- 
date for the First or Second-class Certificate, a fee of 
7s.6d. must be paid. 

The examination of each candidate will be private; 
no one but the Examiner and the accompanist beiug 
present, unless it be a member of the Society of Arts 
Committee. 

No list of Candidates will be published. 

Full particulars can be obtained on application 
the Secretary. 


CONCERTS. 
Messrs. Ludwig and Daubert’s First Concert, given 


at the Royal Academy Rooms on Monday evenilf, 
May 2, had the following programme :— 


Quartet in E flat, Op. 51, for two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello .. é Pe ee 





Dy.rak.. 


Allegro ma non troppo—E flat major. 

Andante con moto—G minor and major. 

Romanze—B flat major. 

Finale, allegro assai—E flat major. ver 
Messrs. J. Ludwig, A. Gibson, J. B. Zerbini, and H. Dauber. 


a 
Song, ‘*‘ Where’er you walk ” (Semele) +e Handel. 


Mr. Thorndike. ren , 
Sonata, in E minor, Op. 13, for Pianoforte and Violin Greig. 
Mr. Dannreuther and Herr Ludwig. 
Sones “ Du bist wie eine Blume” .. aa a 
88 «Hs blinktderThau” .. «- 
Mr. Thorndike. 
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Quartet in E flat, Op. 127, for two Violins, Viola, 
and Violoncello o oe on oe 
Maestoso, leading to— 
Allegro teneramente—E flat major, 
Adagio ma non troppo, molto cantabile—A flat major. 
Scherzo, vivace—E flat major; with 
Trio, presto—E flat minor. 
Finale, allegro—E flat major. 
Messrs. J, Ludwig, A. Gibson, J. B. Zerbini, and H. Daubert. 
Mr. J. B. Zerbini was the accompanist. 


Beethoven. 


In the hands of such competent executants it may be 
assumed that the performance of the several pieces 
gave the highest satisfaction. 

Mdme. Frickenhaus, at the second of her ‘‘ Chamber 
Concerts” at the Royal Academy Rooms on May 11th, 
played Beethoven’s Sonata in I’ sharp, and some pieces 
by Chopin as her solos in excellent taste, and with the 
assistance of Herren Ludwig and Daubert presented very 
commendable readings of Rheinberger’s Sonata, Op. 77. ; 
Rubinstein’s Morceaux de Salon, Op. 11, No. 2; 
Gaetana’s Trio in G minor, and Sterndale Bennett's 
Chamber Trio in A major. The programme was varied 
not by singing but recitations given in the most fasci- 
nating form by Miss Cowen. 

The Conductor of the Brixton Choral Society, Mr. 
William Lemare, gave his benefit concert on 16th 
May, when Clay’s Cantata, “Lalla Rookh,” and 
Cowen’s Cantata, ‘‘The Rose Maiden,” were given 
with great success. In the first named work the 
vocalists were Mdme. Clara Suter, Miss Annie Epps, 
Mr. Dudley Thomas, Mr. J. T. Hutchinson ; and in 
the second Mdme. Worrell, Miss Marian Burton, Mr. 
Henry Guy, Mr. Frederick Bevan. Mr. John Harri- 
son at the pianoforte ; Mr. Charles Wilkes, a pupil of 
Mr. W. Lemare, at the organ, rendered good and use- 
ful service. ‘The choruses were fairly well given, and 
great applause followed the efforts of all. The room 
was full. 


Mr. Percy Buanprorp's Concert.—Mr. Percy Bland- 
ford gave a successful morning concert at St. James's 
Hall on May 18th, assisted by Mdme. Sherrington, 
Malle. Sherrington, Mdme. Mary Cummings, Mdme. 
Pacini, and Mdme. Patey; MM. Maybrick, F. King, 
aud other eminent artists. The interest naturally cen- 
tred in the bénéficiaire, who won hearty and well-merited 
applause for his tasteful vocalisation. His voice has 
gained in power, without any loss of its sympathetic 
quality. His style has become improved, and there 
seems little room for doubt that he will soon attain 
tuk in the profession. His delivery of the declamatory 
air,“ Sound an Alarm !” (Handel) and Verdi's “ Ah si! 
‘umio!” gained warm applause. He was on each 
occasion unanimously recalled to the platform, The 
other artists above named lent valuable assistance, 
and the concert appeared to give lively satisfaction to 


ee and brilliant audience which filled St. James's 
all, 





RICHTER CONCERTS. 

The first of the Richter concerts was given in St. 
James's Hall on May 9th, and was well attended. 
The conductor was well received, and the four works 
m the programme, the “‘ Huldigungs-Marsch,”’ of 

\gher, a concerto for strings (in EK minor), attributed 

Bach, and the overture to Oberon, were played in 
Miceession, and, after a short interval, the ‘ Choral 
Yuphony,” followed with such an able interpreter | 





of Wagner it is needless to say how the March was 
played by the fine orchestra of over ninety performers. 
The concerto for strings is written by Hellmerberger, the 
first violin part only being left out of a quintett 
supposed to be by Bach. If it really is by the famous 
Leipsic Cantor, it is a pity that it did not share the 
fate of the other parts. The most satisfactory per- 
formance of the concert was the “Oberon” overture 
of Weber. In many instances Richter’s new readings 
were like a revelation. In the instrumental portion of 
“No. 9,” of Beethoven, with the exception of the wind, 
which is the weakest part of the band, the symphony 
was almost perfect. In the “March” the Contra- 
fagotto missed the time, and the soloists and chorus 
were unable fully to realise to the audience the whole 
value of their courageous intentions. The vocal 
portion of this masterpiece requires voices of excep- 
tional range, power, and capability of endurance. ‘These 
were not obtained on the present occasion, and so the 
performance was good but not remarkably so. The 
most astonishing feature in connection with the 
performance was that Herr Richter knew the symphony 
by heart, stupendous and complicated as it is. 

Ofthe second concert, on the 16th, the Morning Post thus 
speaks :—The programme of the second Richter concert 
was, perhaps, less interesting than either the first, or 
one or two-of the subsequent ones, if the promised 
intentions are carried out. There was a somewhat 
sparse attendance, but no lack of loud applause. The 
‘Academic Overture,” by Brahms, which opened the 
concert, has been so recently performed at the Crystal 
Palace, and commented upon, that it is only necessary 
to say that it does not improve upon further acquaint- 
ance, nor was it as a whole so genially played as it was 
under the direction of Mr. Manns. In the piece from 
‘‘ Siegfried,” by Wagner, Herr Richter found ‘“ metal 
more attractive,” and music more to his own liking. 
A better performance naturally ensued. The Schu- 
mann symphony in C was very appropriately introduced 
into the programme, as it served as a lively contrast to 
certain other pieces which were intended to be 
impressive. Perhaps the ‘ Mephisto Walzer,’ by 
Liszt, was one of those items concerning which the 
mostcuriosity was excited, becauseit is not so frequently 
heard in London. If the remarks made by Mr. C. A. 
Barry, who is responsible for the annotated programme, 
faithfully describe its character, it might be as well to 
call for the intervention of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice whenever the piece is put down in the 
programme. At any rate, it may be desirable not to 
print his very clever, but perhaps, accidentally, 
improper account. The writer of an analytical pro- 
gramme is entitled to express the meaning the music 
may be supposed to have if his account is faithfully to 
aid the public in its judgment. A little less license of 
language might be judiciously exercised. The music 
it refers to will not sound any the better or worse for a 
modified description. All the merit it possesses may 
be more dispassionately measured if such ideas as are 
suggested in the book of words be left unexpressed. 
Music has no evil, cannot express any undesirable 
thoughts, unless associated with words. In the present 
case a severance is absolutely necessary. 

The Daily Telegraph is even more severe in its com- 
ments on the subject :—The remaining novelty was the 
second of two orchestral pieces composed by Liszt in 
illustration of seenes from the “ Faust” of Lenau—a 
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poet who took the framework of the old legend and 
filled it in with details of his own invention, after the 
fashion of Berlioz and others. The incident forming 
the basis of Liszt's ‘‘ Mephisto Walzer ” is of a character 
sufficiently pointed at when we say that the Tempter 
and his victim come, in their wanderings, upon a 
marriage revel; that Mephisto seizes a fiddle, and with 
magic tones sends the dancers into a delirium, amid 
which Faust waltzes away to the woods with the 
prettiest of the bridesmaids. It was not to be expected 
that such a story would escape the notice of composers 
belonging to the sensational school—those who cater 
for the relaxed nerves and jaded appetites of a fast- 
living age. Time was when musicians, coming down 
to earth from the lofty heaven of their pure art, were 
content with the inspiration of Nature, like Beethoven, 
or with the delicate fancies of a fairy world, like 
Mendelssohn. Now we find many of them rummaging 
in charnel-houses for skeletons, bringing up devils 
from Pandemonium, and searching diligently for 
matter amidst the literature once connected with Holy- 
well Street. This ‘‘ Mephisto Walzer” of Liszt is 
simply the music of the bagnio, and we should demand 
its prosecution under Lord Campbell’s Act, especially 
when accompanied by explanatory remarks, but for its 
unutterable ugliness, There are some vicious things 
so fascinating that inexperience suspects no harm from 
them. Here, on the other hand, we have that which 
“‘to be hated needs but to be seen.” No one, after 
knowledge of the ‘‘ Mephisto Walzer,” will desire to go 
about with a fiddling fiend, even though he may lead 
the way to a wedding feast and a “‘ beautiful brunette.” 
Seriously, we regret that such a work disfigures the 
records of an enterprise which has its raison d'etre in 
consecration to the highest and purest forms of art. 

The third concert on Thursday morning, May 19, 
attracted the largest audience hitherto seen. Little 
as the advocates of the advanced may care to admit the 
fact, there is no doubt but that the reason rested in the 
fact that a selection from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night's Dream” music occupied a prominent place, 
and also that Mr. Cowen’s ‘ Scandinavian Symphony,” 
in C minor, was down for performance. These works 
were very finely played, and so also were Goldmark’s 
‘*Penthesilea,” and the accompaniments to Chopin’s 
Concerto in C minor, the pianoforte part, in which 
was played by Mr. Walter Bache in his customary 
earnest and self-absorbed fashion. 








MR. CHARLES HALLE'S RECITAL. 

By way of novelty Mr. Hallé proposed to offer as the 
attraction for his customary series of Pianoforte 
Recitals, the whole of the Sonatas of Beethoven (with 
the exception of a few of the easy ones) and the forty- 
eight Preludes and Fugues of Bach. At the first 
concert, on May 6, he played the first six of Bach's 
pieces and the first four sonatas of Beethoven in F 
minor, A major, C major, and E flat, to the admiration 
of a very interested audience. 

At the second concert the Hall was again filled with 
an attentive audience to hear his further interpretations 
of Beethoven and Bach. The works selected for this 
performance were: Sonatas Op. 10, Nos. 1, 2, and 8, 
and the Sonata Pathétique of Beethoven; Preludes 
and Fugues in E flat major and E flat minor, E 
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major and E minor, and F major and F ming, 5 
Bach. It is interesting to observe how carefully 
Mr. Hallé is followed by his hearers, most of they 
with their scores of the works in their hands, That 
these Friday afternoon performances are considered x 
valuable as lessons there can be no doubt; for whey 
such a trustworthy artist announces that he will unfj 
the technical beauties of Bach and Beethoven, jy 
opportunity is readily seized upon as affording 8 rare 
treat, and an interesting and instructive  lessoy 
Mr. Hallé was especially successful in the Sonata in ) 
major and C minor. This last is a great favouritg 
with amateurs, and the greater part of the audieng 
remained in their places to hear the last note. It wy 
the concluding piece in the programme. The pg. 
former indulges occasionally in a permitted fancy of 
his own in occasionally hastening or slackening the 
tempo in some of the movements, especially where ly 
wishes to give emphasis to some particular methods jy 
phrasing. Some of Bach’s Fugues were taken too fast, 
especially the ‘“ three-voice” fugue in E flat major 
and the “ two-voice” fugue in E minor. This mai 
the entries of the several subjects and answers |e; 
telling than they would have been if taken slower, 
The third of a series of eight recitals took place om 
May 20. ‘There was again a very good attendance, the 
room being nearly full of attentive listeners. It is 
very evident that the majority are present on thes 
occasions as pupils, and Mr. Hallé may be looked upm 
as the master of a very large school, held once a week 
at the above hall. ‘he programme was as follows: 
Beethoven's Sonatas, Op. 14, No. 1, in E major; 
Op. 14, No. 2, in G major; Op. 22, in B flat major; 
Grand Sonata, Op. 26, in A flat major; and th 
following six of Bach’s Preludes and Fugues, namely 
those in F sharp major, F sharp minor, G major, 
G minor, A flat major and G sharp minor. Evey 
number in the programme was well received, and it is 
worthy of note on this occasion that the reciter male 
the subjects and answers of the several fugues stant 
out so prominently, even when they were in the inne 
parts surrounded by other counterpoints. Still we 
think that the G major fugue would have been better 
had it been taken more slowly. The sonatas were 
played with all accustomed intelligence, and the 
concert concluded with the best known of these 
masterpieces of Beethoven, that in A flat. 





MR. GANZ’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


If the watchful attention and respect paid tos 
conductor be signs of appreciation of his services un the 
part of those he is called upon to lead, then the 
splendidly constituted band which Mr. Ganz has under 
his direction has every confidence in him. ‘This would 
account for the almost faultless performance of the 
enormously difficult work, the ‘Symphonie Fanlas 
tique” of Berlioz which was the chief item the first 
concert. Of this occasion the Times says :—It maf 
indeed, be classed among the important events of the 
season, owing to the first performance in this country 
of one of Berlioz’s most interesting and most chart 
teristic works, the “« Symphonie Fantastique,” sur r 
“Episode de la Vie d'un Artiste.” Being the firs< 
five compositions of the same class, the Fan 
symphony is also Berlioz’s earliest and at the same 
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time his most determined attempt at what is generally 
called programme music. ‘hat programme here takes the 
form of a distinct story in separate divisions, not to say 
chapters—and @ very extraordinary story it is. After 
describing in the opening movement the first vague 
longings of love, the composer takes us to a ball, where, 
among the gay throng, he is haunted by the one melody 
which has from the first been identified with the idea of 
his loved one, and which in a manner forms a connect- 
ing link among the various scenes of the symphonic 
poem. The third movement, a ‘* Scene aux Champs,” 
is replete with quiet beauty. Cor Anglais and oboe, 
the artistic equivalents of the shepherd’s pipe, fill the 
air with sweet music, and although little connected with 
the leading idea of the story, the adagio is in itself one 
of the prettiest tableaux de genre ever conceived by 
musician. In the fourth movement all this is changed. 
The musician, we are informed, finding that his love is 
not returned, has endeavoured to poison himself with 
opium ; but the draught not being powerful enough only 
produces the most terrible hallucinations. He imagines 
that he has killed his mistress and is about to die on the 
scaffold. It is, indeed, his own execution that is 
depicted in ihe Marche au Supplice, a weird dead march, 
widely different from that in “ Saul” or that which 
Beethoven has written for a ‘‘ great hero.” Here all 
the pictorial elements of the scene, the Dies irw, 
silemnly chanted, the muffled roll of the drum, even the 
footfalls of the crowd are introduced to add to the 
realistic terror of the scene. Needless to add that the 
idée five of his lost love never leaves the artist’s mind 
tillat last it is cut short by the fall of the axe upon the 
block. Still more wild and eccentric is the final 
movement, superscribed ‘‘ Songe d’une nuit de Sabbat,” 
“Dream of the Witches’ Sabbath.” It is subdivided 
into various sections, one of them being a fiendish 
burlesque of the Dies ira, chanted, it may be supposed, 
by the witches. Even the idea of the artist’s first love 
appears here in a distorted form, and the movement 
proceeds on its wild career without break or relief till 
the terrible crash at the end. It is comparable to 
uothing in music but the chorus of demons in the same 
author's“ J’aust,”’ andit may well be asked if the limits of 
tme art and beauty include terrors and cacophonies of 
this kind. Accepting, however, Berlioz’s intention on 
sown merits, one cannot help admiring the marvellous 
jower with which it has been carried out. The con- 
trapuntal workmanship is needed marvellous, and the 
lammonie and instrumental effects are as bold as in 
wost cases they are successful. The style of art repre- 
tented by the “* Symphonie Fantastique,” as well as the 
individual merits of that work, are, of course, open to 
discussion. Schumann, who was one of the first to 
teeognize the genius of its author and has given an 
weount of the work, which remains as one of the few 
}emanent monuments of musical criticism, treats the 
tory with a neglect borderingon contempt. Mr. W. A. 
Burett, in his careful and able analysis of the Sym- 
jhonie, is of a different opinion, in which we fully 
neu. Apart from their poetical and _ pictorial 
tguificance certain passages would be absolutely intoler- 
tlle, which in connection with it may at least plead the 
‘urements of dramatic truth in their favour. 
The “Symphonic Fantastique”? was not the only 
teresting feature of the concert. Mdme. Sophie 
titer, a pianist of high reputation abroad, made her 
appearance in England. It was a pity that she 
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should have selected so uninteresting and unintelligible 
a work as Liszt’s Concerto in E flat for her opening piece. 
It is true that it abounds in difficulties for the player, 
and that, moreover, the composer has done Mdme. 
Menter, his pupil, the honour of calling the concerto 
hers, as he considers that no one before the public can 
play it in any fashion like to her. This would probably 
be apparent to the meanest capacity, for a more 
splendid performance could hardly be realised. But 
the concerto, or rather rhapsody, is at the best but dull. 
It is weak and unintelligible, if judged after the pattern 
of the customary concerto, and is still more feeble and 
confused when considered as a rhapsody even after all 
possible allowance has been made. That Mdme. 
Menter is capable of better things her exquisite per- 
formance of some pieces by Scarlatti and Tausig 
showed. That she can play Liszt as none among those 
whom yon Biilow calls the ‘ petticoat pianists” has 
before succeeded in doing was evident in the transcrip- 
tion from ‘ Masaniello.” There are few, if any, even 
among the men players, who could have surpassed her 
in this. If she had played Beethoven's concerto in E 
flat at the concert as was originally announced it would 
have been more satisfactory. This is music, and her 
powers would have been put to a better test. In addition 
to the pieces named, the overtures Beethoven's 
** Hymont” and Nicolai’s ‘* Merry Wives of Windsor” 
were also included; and Malle. Pyk sang some songs 
by Weber, Réintgen, and Brahms, and as an encore a 
Swedish popular song, with good effect, Svendsen’s 
fantasia, ‘* I’omeo and Juliet,” which was down in the 
book, was omitted by reason of the length of the pro- 
gramme. It was not missed, as every one was absorbed 
by the two great events of the day, the Berlioz Sym- 
phony and Mdme. Menter’s playing. 
At the second Concert, the ‘‘ Symphonie Fantastique” 
was repeated with, if possible, better effect. The con- 
certo in E flat, by Beethoven, was given by Mr. Franz 
tummel in a highly respectable though not very 
striking manner. The overtures to “‘ uryanthe” and 
‘* Tannhiiuser ” were splendidly performed, and Miss 
Carlotta Elliot sang Mozart’s “ Zeffiretti lusinghieri ” 
and some ballads, by Eckert and Rubinstein, as to 
exhibit the many graces of her voice and style. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Mendelssohn's masterpiece 
* Elijah,” was performed on the 29th April at 


of oratorio writing, 


St. James’s Hall. The part of the Prophet was sus- 
tained by Mr. Santley, who elicited the highest 
applause in his rendering of the air “Is not His 
word like fire?” In the absence of Mr. Edward Lloyd 
through indisposition, the tenor part was undertaken by 
Mr. Shakespeare, who, assisted by Mdme. Patey 
and the Misses Anna Williams, Jessie Jones, and 
M. Hancock, were able to offer a very reasonable 
performance of the work. Sir Michael Costa con- 
ducted, and the chorus did their work right well. 

On Friday, the 20th inst., the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, in their new home at St. James’s Hall, gave a 
performance of Rossini’s so-called oratorio, ‘* Moses in 
Lgypt.” 

It is the fashion nowadays for self-created prophets 
of the new musical school, generally more remarkable 
for their assurance than for their abilities, to reiterate 
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as a fact that all the works of Rossini and his 
followers must speedily be consigned to oblivion: if, 
however, public opinion is to be judged from the 
behaviour of the audience on Friday night, that fate is 
still far distant, for all the most tuneful numbers were 
greeted with loud and frequent bursts of applause. 
Mr. Santley, though obviously suffering from cold, 
declaimed the title-role of Moses in his accustomed 
perfect manner, and Mr. Lloyd's beautiful voice at 
times quite roused the audience toenthusiasm. Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington sang the trying and difficult 
music allotted to her with all the grace and delicacy 
that characterises her vocalisation; while Mdmes. 
Iinequist and Enriquez, Messrs. Cummings, Bridson, 
Wallace Wells, and Hilton rendered, more or less 
efliciently, the remaining characters. The chorus, 
with the exception of one or two mistakes, performed 
their part fairly well, though it is much to be wished 
that a greater attention would be paid to the piano 
marks of expression; an observation which applies 
even more fully to the band, the strident tone of the 
brass being especially disagreeable. It really can 
hardly be necessary that the players on the trombones 
should emit sounds like the violent tearing of coarse 
calico; and indeed the noise produced almost justified 
the audible and repeated admonitions of the conductor. 
As hitherto, Mr. Willing was organist, and the whole 
performance was under the direction of Sir Michael 
Costa. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Mdme. Zaré Thalberg having retired from the 
profession, after her marriage to a Spanish grandee, it 
became incumbent upon the directors to make other 
arrangements for the fifth concert on May 12. Until 
the engagement of Mdme. Sembrich was settled they 
continued to advertise, with questionable taste, that 
the fair young lady would “ make her first appearance in 
public since her marriage.” However, Mdme. Sembrich 
came, and sang, and was encored. Mdme Trebelli also 
sang with her customary effect, one of her songs being 
accompanied by Mr. Ovide Musin on the violin. This 
gentleman also gave a somewhat feeble version of 
Mendelssohn's violin Concerto; not because it was 
deficient in prettiness of phrasing, but because it lacked 
artistic grip and mental grasp of the meaning and in- 
tention of the whole idea. The accompaniments were 
well played by the band, and in fact all the instrumental 
works were remarkably well rendered. The horns in 
the overture to ‘‘ Oberon,” which opened the concert, 
were especially commendable, and the rest of the parts 
were excellently well done. Beethoven's No. 8, in F, 
was very carefully and even at times almost inspiredly 
rendered. The ‘ Allegretto Scherzando”’ was a little 
faster than usual, but no loss of dignity or breadth 
ensued. The clever Russian pianist, Miss Vera 
Timanoff, played the solo with a large amount of 
spirit and courage. The Overture to ‘ Der I’reischutz” 
ended the concert. In this the band at times exhibited 
a tendency to avoid the delicacy of light and shade, 
and to hurry the movements. Much may be said in 
their defence, as the concert had been tolerably long, 
and this was the last piece. The only novelty of the 
evening they had played splendidly. This, a sinfonietta, 
by Mr. F. H. Cowen, was written expressly for the 
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the requisite variation in movement, to permit the 
needed contrast it is intended by the Composer to he 
in one continued design. It is full of melody, capitally 
scored, and will be heard again and again yi 
pleasure. 

At the final concert on May 26, Schuman; 
Symphony in B flat, Mendelssohn’s Overture « {slg 
of Fingal,” and the No. 3 ‘ Leonora” overture, with 
Beethoven's Concerto in E flat were accorded places 
in the programme. The vocalists were Mdme, Albay 
and Mr. Herbert Reeves; and Mdme. Sophie Minty 
was the pianist. The National Anthem played at thy 
end marked the close of the season of 1881. It may ly 
hoped that it has been a sufficient success from 4 
financial point of view as to render any call upon the 
guarantors altogether unnecessary. Our readers yill 
haveremarked from the spirit displayed in the production 
of works that the artistic success has heen most 
deserving of honourable record. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The programme of the fortnightly meeting of pro. 
fessors and students, on Saturday, April 80, was as 
follows :—Fantasia and Fugue, in G minor, orgu 
(Bach)—Mr. A. Izard, pupil of Mr. Rose; Recitativ 
ed Aria, ‘Che Faro,” Orfeo (Gluck)—(accompanitt, 
Miss Ferni)—Miss Griffiths, pupil of Mr. Goldberg; 
Dix-Sept Variations Serieuses, in D minor, Op. 54, 
pianoforte (Mendelssohn)—Miss Amy Gell, pupil of Mr. 
Walter Macfarren; Cavatina, ‘‘ Una voce poco fa,” || 
Barbiére (Rossini)—(accompanist, Miss Elizabeth Fos- 
kett)—Miss Florence Rowe, pupil of Mr. Shakespeare; 
Polonaise, in A flat, Op. 58, pianoforte (Chopin)—\r. 
S. Wiggins, pupil of Mr. F. B. Jewson ; Song, “ The 
Afterglow ” (Katon Faning)—(accompanist, Miss Eliz 
beth Foskett)—Miss Dixon, pupil of Mr. F. R. Cor; 
Fugue, in B minor, organ (Bach)—Mr. Drewitt, pupil 
of Dr. Steggall; Duo, ‘ Qui tollis,” Messe Solennelle 
(Rossini)—(accompanist, Mr. Livesey Carrott)—Mis 
Koggs and Miss Kate Ashdown, pupils of Mr. Fion; 
Variations and Fugue, on'a Theme by Handel, in 3 
flat, Op. 24, pianoforte (Johannes Brahms)--Mis 
Cantelo, pupil of Mr. Walter Macfarren ; Lied, “Det 
Neugierige”’ (Schubert)—(accompanist, Mr. Livesey 
Carrott)—Miss Florence Cater, pupil of Mr. W. Hh. 
Cummings ; Andante Cantabile and Presto Agitato, 
B major and minor, pianoforte (Mendelssohn)—Mis 
Sanderson, pupil of Mr. F. Westlake; Aria, “ Fancill 
che il cor,” Dinorah (Meyerbeer)—(accompanist, Mr 
Livesay Carrott)—Miss Arianna Fermi, pupil of Ji 
Fiori; Study, in A minor, Op. 45, pianoforte (halberg) 
and Finale, from Sonata in F, Op. 54, pianoforte (Beet 
hoven)—Miss Buckland, pupil of Mr. O'Leary; Te 
zetto, * Vieni al mar” (L. Gordigiani)—(accompaus 
Mr. Livesey Carrott)—Miss Effie Clements, Mr. B, 
Davies, and Mr. A. Jarratt, pupils of Mr. Fiorl. 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 


A series of four supplemental concerts commenced 
on May 7th, at which time the programme 10 uth 
the orchestral piece by Mr. F. H. Cowen entitled, T 
Language of Flowers,” exceedingly well play 





Society. It is in the key of A minor, and it contains 


most favourably received. As usual the “ Yellow 
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jasmine” was not allowed to pass without the | 
customary encore. Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony 
concluded the concert, and as it is always well played 
here it kept the audience seated until the end, albeit 
the concert was very long. ‘The famous pianist 
Mdme. Menter made a most successful re-appearance 
and played an astonishing but uninteresting Con- 
certo in A with marvellous technical power. It is 
to be hoped that she will speedily learn that the 
English people generally do not care for Listz’s piano- 
forte music, and that the chief portion of the admira- 
tion her efforts excited were at the sight of the aston- 
ishing mastery over the gymastics of the pianoforte 
key-board. Englishmen, moreover, are so little accus- 
tomed to the use of such an instrument for such 
calisthenic purposes that they can scarcely realise the 
fact that so much skill should be employed to so little 
purpose. If Mdme. Menter would exhibit her power in 
music that is music, and not a series of diversions 
with musical factors, English people would be better 
pleased, and more willing to accord to her the crown of 
honour her skill deserves. At this concert Mdme. 
Valleria was the singer. 

At the second, on the 14th,a new Symphony by 
Raff, in C, Op. 2, was given for the first time in Eng- 
land. It is the clearest of all his symphonies, and if it 
may be so said, has more refinement in idea and treat- 
ment than any of them, and less of the annoying effects 
and defects the most part of his music presents. The 
performance was very good, and so was the Overture 
“Jason ; or, the Argonauts,” by Mrs. Meadows White, 
which was given at one of the Ganz Concerts in 1879. 

Mr. Carl Heymann is a pianist of the spasmodic 
school, who while possessing great ability as an ex- 
ecutant sees his composer in a sort of distorting glass, 
md presents him as he sees him. There is enough of 
the likeness to the original left to enable it to be 
recognised, but if he could have offered an image of 
the concerto with less aberration his hearers might have 
been better pleased. Chopin’s Concerto in K minor, 
itis true, is not very interesting work, except for the 
pianist, It is weak in its scoring, and trivial in its 
themes. If the representator fails to deliver it as it 
ought to be according to the composer's directions and 
prefers to present it in a fashion of eccentric indivi- 
duality, he may conceive his reading to be clever, and 
le is quite welcome to enjoy the singularity of his 
opinion. His performance of Bach’s fugue in E minor 
proved that he was capable of better deeds. 

Mr. Maas was the vocalist, and exhibited his beauti- 


ltl voice unaided by the least intelligence or drama- 
Ue power, 








A NEW CONCERT HARMONIUM. 


The concert harmonium, which the organist B. J. 
Hlavateh, of St. Petersburg, has had built at Schied- 
luayer's pianoforte factory after his own design, consists 
of 2 manuals, 30 stops, 2 pedals and 4 percussion 
wehanisms. The improver of this instrument has 
ite art of employing the means at his command in such 
‘manner as to obtain noble effects. At the Steinway 

all on Monday the inventor played pieces by 
0 opin; Prelude, Etude in E minor, and a Prelude from 

Africane.” The nuances in the Etude were well ren- 
tered and the effect was good. Inthe Andante from the 





au Concerto and in Bach’s Gavotte the various stops 





showed their full value, as also in the Adagio from the 
** Sonata Pathétique,” and in Schimak's ‘Tale of the 
Spinning Wheel.” In this last named the melody was 
expressively given, and a most life-like imitation of the 
harp introduced. The “ Tell” overture was a master- 
piece. In the Andante written for the violoncello the 
characteristic tone of the instrument was produced with 
the greatest exactness, and the Allegro gave the effect 
of a full orchestra. The passages for stringed instru- 
ments were played on the lower, and those for the 
brass on the upper manual. In the stops called flute 
and oboe solo, these instruments were closely imitated, 
and the trumpets and horns were well imitated. Herr 
Reisenauer played a duet for piano and harmonium 
with M. Hlavatch, and the last named also showed 
his power as a pianist in some pieces of his own 
composition. 








DRAMA. 


During the past month there has been an epidemic 
of Othellos. Messrs. Irving and Booth alternating 
the character with that of ‘ good honest Iago,” to the 
distinct advantage of the American actor. 

Mr. John Child has also played the part at some 
Gaiety Matinées, and Mr. John M’Cullough com- 
menced a series of representations of thé part upon 
the stage of Drury Lane Theatre, beginning on the 
14th ult. 

This is the opinion of the Morning Post on the 
performance :—It was rather in the costume than in 
the character of Othello that Mr. John M’Cullough 
appeared at this theatre on Saturday evening. Re- 
garded simply as a matter of dress the impersonation 
was something more than could have been desired, for 
the Moor is not associated in popular idea with 
Oriental dandyism. Never before within living me- 
mory was he decked out in such variety of array. If 
the tragedian’s acting had been as richly diversified as 
his clothes all would have been well; but it was not 
so. The performance was sadly monotonous and all 
the more unsatisfactory that at the outset it excited 
hopes doomed to disappointment in the sequel. In the 
Council chamber he was seen at his best, the address 
to the judges being spoken with soldierly frankness of 
look, bearing, and utterance, and his by-play being 
subtle and expressive. But as the play proceeded he 
was unable to cope with the swelling tide of passion. 
He got out of his depth, and was whirled helplessly 
into the shoals and quicksands of rant. The grandeur 
of the poet's imagination overwhelmed instead of in- 
spired him, and, like all players thus painfully circum- 
stanced, he took refuge in clamour. His action was 
seldom extravagant, but his vociferation was intolerable. 
There is mention of an American tragedian whose voice 
was the ruin of him. Nobody would pay for admission 
into the theatres where he played because he could be 
heard distinctly enough in the street outside. From 
the sad fate of this unfortunate artist Mr. M’Cullough 
will do well to take warning. His is a magnificent 
voice rolling in round melodious volume ; but he knows 
not what to do with it. He cannot pitch it in different 
keys nor attune it to the varying exigencies of poetic 
sentiment. He is the slave of it, not the master. 
With him it is not the instrument of passion, but 
rather the substitute for it. Hence his performance is 
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not so much a study of dramatic character as a display 
of vehement declamation. Its deep-toned resonance 
grows wearisome at last. We long for a brilliant flash 
of silence. In a word if a fine presence and a noble 
voice could in themselves suffice to make the possessor 
a great actor Mr. M’Cullough’s claims to the title would 
be beyond dispute. Other and higher qualities are 
essential. 

At the Imperial Theatre Mr. Charles Collette re- 
appeared in Mr. A. Maltby’s amusing play called 
“ Bounce.” Mr. Collette, who was heartily welcomed 
acted with his well-known humour and skill in the 
comedy. He gave proof of his versatility by his per- 
formance of six other characters, passing from one to 
another with celerity, and preserving with ability the 
peculiarities of each. A French adventurer, a German 
philosopher, and a London ‘coster” were ably 
impersonated and their amusing phases well brought 
out. The comedy, together with a farce, which has a 
name of length, will be performed both afternoon and 
evening for some five or six weeks. 

Princess's T'nearre.—The spectacular drama called 
** Branded” will retain its place in the bill at this house 
for another week or so. It is now the first entertain- 
ment in the evening’s programme. The after-piece is 
‘© Camilla’s Husband,” one of the pleasantest of many 
pleasant little dramas written by the late Mr. Watts 
Phillips, an author whose best works might be revived 
with equal advantage to the public and the managers. 
The present play is the story of a young and high-spirited 
girl, who, to escape from a hateful match designed for 
her by her guardian, has recourse to a novel and 
desperate expedient. She runs away from home, and, 
on arriving at a remote village in the Lake district, 
offers a sum of money to any bachelor who will marry 
her there and then, on the condition that, the ceremony 
being over, they shall part at the church door. This 
strange proposal is accepted by a young artist of a roving, 
adventurous temper, who picks up a precarious living 
by painting signs for roadside inns. ‘The painter, 
finally succeeds in establishing himself before the world 
in his happy and rightful position as Camilla’s husband, 
the problems which constitute the business of the plot 
awaken lively interest in the process of demonstra- 
tion. On the original production of the drama at 
the Olympic Theatre Mr. Henry Neville performed the 
part of the hero. That was twenty years ago. Still 
looking so wonderfully fresh and juvenile that it seems 
as though ‘time had passed him like a ship at sea,”’ 
he appeared in the very same character, playing it with 
great spirit and ability. He was heartily applauded. 
Mr. Allen Thomas, a low comedian of some talent, 
follows the late Mr. Robson haud passibus aquis in the 
impersonation of the roguish tinker Dogbriar. Lady 
Camilla and Hyacinth Jonquil are entrusted to the safe 
guardianship of Miss Maud Milton and Mr. F. Charles, 
while Mrs. Huntley as Red Judy addresses herself with 
her accustomed success, which is not a little, to the 
task of showing how exceedingly unattractive the fair 
sex may be made to appear when painted by one of 
themselves. A 
such as might make glad the heart of the most 
inveterate misogynist. ; 

Changes are impending at the Princess's. The pro- 
prietor, Mr. Walter Gooch, is unhappily in sueh a state 
of health as to necessitate his temporary retirement 
from the cares of management. On the 4th of next 


Mrs. Huntley's pictures of womengare.. 





.| love with her, complete the cast. 


Se, 


month, therefore, the theatre will be opened under tly 
sole direction of Mr. Wilson Barrett, who will transfer 
thither Mdme. Modjeska and his Court company. After 
the run of “ I’row I’rou,” which is intended for a limited 
number of nights only, Mdme. Modjeska will appear iy 
some of her most popular impersonations. 

The new adaptation of M. Victorien Sardou’s popula 
comedy, ‘Le Papillon,” produced at the Criterioy 
Theatre, under the title of * Butterfly Fever,” ig from 
the pen of Mr. J. Mortimer, to whom we were indebtej 
a few years ago for ‘Ad Gay Deceiver,” a lively little 
piece, which, founded upon the same brilliant original, 
had a prosperous career at the Royalty Theatre, Thy 
present version is ingeniously constructed and write 
with much point and vivacity. It follows the plot-lines 
of the Parisian play with sufficient fidelity, but properly 
gives to incident and character the local colour of the 
soil into which the story has been transplanted. That 
story is too familiar to need elaborate description, 
Montague Leyton is one of those volatile husbanis, 
common enough upon the stage, and not unknown in 
real life, who, not particularly appreciative of tieir own 
wives, hold with the French proverb, that “ Les femme 
des autres sont toujours bonnes.” He is a sort of 
human butterfly, who, though not “ born in a bower, 
according to the poet’s aspiration, yet delight to rove 
through the garden of beauty, “ kissing all buds that 
are pretty and sweet.” His adventures are less 10- 
mantic than ridiculous. While engaged, as he fonily 
imagines, in pursuit of a lady who had caught his fancy 
as he was looking out of the window of his club, le 
falls into the hands of that lady’s aunt—a mischievous 
young widow, who fools him to the top of his bent. 
Not content with bringing him into perilous collision 
with a fire-eating Colonel, whom he takes for a rival, 
but who is in reality her own suitor, she leads him 
blindfolded up and down a country house, exposes him 
on a balcony to the pelting of a pitiless snowstorm, and, 
in a word, makes him run the gauntlet of a hundred 
absurd and humiliating experiences, All this, however 
annoying to the butterfly, is amusing enough to the 
audience. His rage on hearing the trick that has been 
played upon him, and his wonder and confusion o 
discovering that the house through which he has bea 
led so pretty a dance is his own villa at Saffron 
Waldron, where, the bandage being removed from his 
eyes, he finds himself face to face with his neglected 
wife, create together an exceedingly comic situation, 
which brings the little drama to a laughable conclusion. 
On the stage Mr. Charles Wyndham, who appears 
the hero, is the life and soul of the play. The fresh 
ness and celerity of his humour keep the spectators 11 
capital spirits. Thefun is all the more enjoyable when 
dashed with the comtrast of some transient touch o 
tragic emotion iy fae in the scene where the 
truant husba ddenly agonised by the thought 
that the wife to whom he is not too faithful may be 
herself disloyal. In the inconsistency of this selfish 
apprehension, pathetic though it be upon the surface 
lurks an element of grim comedy to which the actor 
does full justice. As the bewildered Colonel Wybrov 
Walker, looking unutterable things and gloomily inten! 
upon wets wrongs which he cannot understand, 
Mr. HStanding does excellent service. Miss oe 
Saker as the widow, Miss Eastlake as the wile, 
Mf: Giddens as a sentimental stripling hopelessly 
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NEW MUSIC. 


[Asupown & Parry. ] 
Whispers at Eve. Three Musical Sketches for the Pianoforte. 
By T. E. SPINNEY. 

These form unitedly a series of six sketches. Treated as such 
it is impossible to ignore the hand of taste and skill visible in 
each bar as connected with the whole idea. They are clever and 
thoughtful, easy and pretty. 


([LampBorn Cock. ] 
Sowing and Reaping, and The Unfinished Song. Transcribed by 
Crro Prnsvti. 

These are transcriptions of songs recently published, which like 
all things that Pinsuti does are full of melody and a certain artistic 
charm. “Sowing and Reaping” is very good, and so would the 
“Unfinished Song ”’ be if it were not so remarkably like ‘‘ The Lost 
Chord” by Sullivan. 


A Nineteenth Century Serenade. Jack 


Promises.. By WauterR Maynarp. 


Ashore. Neptune's 

Asimple ditty, with a large proportion of humour in the idea— 
the serenader fearing the rain a little, the angry father more. The 
accompaniment is easy, the compass also. The key is G, the 
range is between C and Dnine notes. ‘Jack Ashore” is another 
sailor's -song, or rather mate's song, with a good ringing tune and 
ajolly chorus which may become well-known. Key D, compass D 
toE. ‘“ Neptune’s promises,” the Skipper's song, ought to become 
popular, it has a good story and taking melody. Key E flat, 
compass B flat to E flat. 


{R. Cocks & Co.] 
Tarry! Tarry ere ye marry. Song. Words by Groncr Camp- 
beLt. Masic by A. Scorr Garry. 

A melodious little trifle in the accepted style of Scotch songs 
vhich will find favour with those to whom the sentiment of 
“halting before choosing” commends itself. The key is FE flat, 
the compass B flat to E flat. 


When all the World is Young. 


Song. Words by Cuyarues 
Kinasey. 


Music by Aurrep J. Caupicorv. 

The change of tempo at the change of idea in the song has been 
introduced in a spirit in every respect consonant with the poet’s 
meaning. So that often as the song has been set before it has 
never been so well or so vocally set as by the present writer, Mr. 
A.J. Caldicott. The accompaniment is also not a mere vamping 


of{chords but an integral part of the idea. The key is D, compass 
AtoE, 


{(Jonn Kine, Highbury. } 


“Tl think of thee when sailing.” Song. Words by Exizanern 
Owexs. Music by G. H. L. Epwarps. 

The words of this song are not of a very high degree of ex- 
tellence ag rhymes or lines, and it is therefore the more remark- 
tble that the composer should have succeeded in making a very 
hur song out of them, such as may suit the majority of average 
‘wees. The key is G, compass D to E. 


[LRAMINGTON. } 

Silenn Procession March. For the Organ. By Epwrn Aspa. 
This composition, which is dedicated to Mr. E. H. Turpin, Hon. 
tary of the College of Organists, a well known and amiable 
Member of the musical profession, is scarcely worth his ac- 
“planee, It is, without being like any other piece in particular, 
vi good many in general, and though it may please those 
aj Acquaintance with organ music, and march music especially 
‘mited, the appreciation of the judicious will be equally 


{Stantey Lucas, Weser & Co.] 


“T,’Adieu.” Romance. 
Carropus. 


Those who know the unusual talents of Mr. Carrodus as a 
violin player will be glad to make acquaintance with him in the 
capacity of a composer. At his own violin recitals, duly noticed 
in these columns, his performance of his own arrangement of a 
series of Scotch Melodies has been noted and commented upon. 
Here he is his own sun, not shining with the borrowed light of 
other men’s melodies. The whole conception and treatment is 
here his own. As far as can be judged, it is an excellent piece of 
work, in which, as might be expected, the violin has considerable 
prominence, the pianoforte part acting as a mere concession to 
the ear of the listener, who requires some different quality of tone 
to satisfy his mind, and intensify the pleasure the solo would 
bring in performance. If it were possible to hear it always played 
by the composer, little would be wanting to complete the measure 
of delight intended to be conveyed, and ‘* L’Adieu"’ would be said 
only to hasten “ Le Retour,” 


For Violin and Pianoforte. By J. T. 





THE CHOIR COLUMN, 


Tue Festivau or rue Sons or rut CLercy—The festival service 
in aid of the funds of the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy was 
held in St. Paul’s Cathedral on May 18th. There was a very large 
attendance, including Prince Leopold and his suite, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and a number of provincial 
bishops. ‘The Lord Mayor and several of the City dignitaries, 
the dean, canons, clergy, vicars choral, and the choristers assem- 
bled at the west door shortly before the commencement of the 
service, and formed a procession in the following order :—Vergers 
of the Cathedral, Choristers, Vicars Choral and Assistants, 
Canons and Prebendaries of the Cathedral, the Lord Bishop of 
London, the Dean of St. Paul's, the Rev. H. M. Butler, D.D. (the 
preacher), Members of the Festival Committee, Treasurer of the 
Festival, Stewards of the Festival, the Sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex, the Aldermen (juniors first), the Lord Mayor’s Chap- 
lain, City Marshal, Sword and Mace Bearers, the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor, the Bishops (juniors first), Chaplain of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
his Royal Highness Prince Leopold. Each walked to the several 
seats assigned to them, while an extempore prelude on the organ 
was played by Mr. G. C. Martin, the sub-organist. As soon as all 
were seated the members of the orchestra, led by Mr. Zerbini, and 
conducted by Dr. Stainer, played Sullivan’s ‘‘In Memoriam” 
overture, after which the service commenced. The prayers were 
intoned by the Rey. C. N. Kelly. The lessons were read by Dr, 
W. Sparrow Simpson, both minor canons of the Cathedral. 
The versicles and responses were sung to the old plain song, with 
Tallis's Harmonies, written for St. Paul’s nearly three and a half 
centuries ago, and remaining undiminished in their grandeur and 
solemnity. ‘hey were accompanied on this occasion by the organ, 
The organ was also used while the choir recited in monotone the 
“Lord's Prayer” and the ‘ Creed,” a practice which has only 
grown up of late years, and one which it may be hoped will be 
speedily abandoned, as it is neither justified by necessity, tradi- 
tion, nor common sense. 

The proper Psalms sung were the 122nd, 127th, and the 133rd, 
the chants being by Stainer and Battishill. The music to the 
Canticles, the “* Magnificat’ and ‘*‘ Nunc Dimittis ’’ was furnished 
by Mr Joseph Barnby. It is nominally in the key of E flat, and 
possesses most of the characteristic qualities of modern sevice 
music, namely, an undue use of prominent accompaniments, a few 
theatrical phrases intended to emphasise the words, very little 
dignity or sulemnity, and much sweet and cloying melody. The 
scoring is too suggestive of an organ part divided among instru- 
ments to be wholly successful from an orchestral point of view, 
and the associated words forbid its being regarded from a theatrical 
aspect. It was remarkably well sung, and the grandeur of the 
assembly in some sort supplied the accessories the character of 
the music seemed to require. After the third collect the anthem 
was sung. It was an adaptation to a paraphrase of the 125th Psalm, 
set to music by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, of Cologne. As a com- 
position it is exceedingly fine, well conceived, and finely scored, 
and in spite of its great technical difficulties, arising from the 
demands upon the voices, was most splendidly sung. The solos 





were given by Mr. Kenningham. 
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Before the sermon the Old Hundreth Psalm was sung, many 
of the congregation joining in its grand and simple melody, and 
this, with the Hallelujah Chorus after the service, concluded the 
musical selection, Mr Martin playing a final voluntary. 

The preacher was the Rey. H. M. Butler, and his discourse was 
based upon the text taken from the 5th and 6th verses of the 13th 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews (revised version), probably 
the first time the text has been quoted from that authority :—‘ Be 
ye free of the love of money; content with such things as ye have: 
for Himself hath said, I will in no wise fail thee ;” so that with 
good courage we say, ‘‘ The Lord is my helper ; I will not fear what 
men shall do unto me.” 


The choir of the Guildhall Orchestral Society, under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. H. Weist Hill, gave a concert on the 14th ult., 
at the Mansion House. The several pieces were Bach’s motett 
for double choir, ‘‘ I wrestle and pray,” Mendelssohn’s eight-part 
psalm, ‘* Judge me, O God,” and among the lighter pieces were 
Reay’s ‘‘ Dawn of Day,” Eaton Faning’s ‘* Song of the Vikings,” 
Mendelssohn's *‘ O hills, O vales, ‘‘ Dame Durden,” and Hatton's 
“Chloe,” allof which were sung in creditable style under the 
conductorship of Mr. Weist Hill. A solo instrumental piece, and 
some vocal solos, were given by the pupils of the Guildhall School 
of Music, one of whom, Miss Marie Schumann, aged about fifteen, 
is @ violinist of whom the most hopeful anticipations may be 
formed. She holds an “exhibition,” contributed by Mr. De 
Keyser. She played the first movement of Viotti’s Violin Con- 
certo in B minor with a richness of tone, facility of execution, 
and unerring accuracy that astonished all hearers. Miss Jane 
Edith Umpleby gave a very good reading of Mozart’s ‘‘ Deh vieni 
non tardar ;” Miss Ellen Marchant sang ‘“ Nobil Signor,” from 
** Les Huguenots ;” Miss Clara Leighton, Miss F. A. Taylor, and Mr. 
Sackville Evans also helped ; and Miss Bessie Cox by her singing 
of the solo inthe chorus, ‘* My task is ended,’’ from Balfe’s opera, 
“ The Enchantress" was very successful. 


The members of the London Gregorian Association held their 
ninth annual service in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Thursday, May 19. 
There was « large attendance, both of choristers representing 
suburban choirs and of the public. The choir, which numbered 
1000 voices, was assisted by an orchestra, including much brass. 
The musical arrangements were under the direction of Mr. C. 
Warwick Jordan. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Dosis Musicat Socisty.—The three works—‘ Sons of Art,” 
* Ruins of Athens,” and Schumann’s “ Faust’’—which occupied 
almost the entire programme of the Dublin Society’s Concert on 
May 5th, may each be regarded as a novelty, the latter, in- 
deed, although known to most amateurs, was never publicly pro- 
duced in this country before, while so long a time has elapsed 
since either of the other two have seen the light of the concert 
platform that they had well nigh been forgotten by Dublin audi- 
ences, to whom their revival must have possessed something of 
the charm of novelty. Taking the performance of the three 
works altogether, the renderings were fine, indeed, such as re- 
flected the highest credit not only on the conductor, who must 
have laboured hard in the preparation, but upon the singers, who 
gave ample evidence both of the will and the power to grapple 
with the difficulties of their interesting task. The concert opened 
with Mendelssohn's setting of Schiller’s lines ‘* To the Sons of 
Art,’’ composed for male voices, and intended to celebrate the 
meeting of the choirs of Germany and Flanders, at Cologne, in 
1844. The cantata is composed solely of a quartet and chorus, 
drawn out over three verses, both of which—part music and en- 
semble—were rendered in a manner worthy of the composition, 
the hearing of which to art lovers, renders the charm which clings 
to the name of Mendelssohn more staple than ever. The second 
item in the programme—the famous scene from ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” 
commencing with the recit ‘‘ Crudele, ah no mio bene !”—brought 
forth Miss Hanlon, a young artist of great earnestness and merit. 
Beethoven was represented by his dramatic masque, ‘“‘ The Ruins 
of Athens,” which succeeded in the programme. The duet, 
‘“* Faultless, yet hated,” was excellently given by Miss Hanlon and 
Mr. P. Hayes. The choruses were well given. The first part of 
the programme was brought to a close by Miss Martin, who chose 
as a pianoforte solo Mendelssohn's capriccio (Op. 22), with 
orchestral accompaniment, and her performance was worthy of 
great praise. The second part consisted solely of Schumann’s 
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music to Goethe's “Faust.” Of this only the third (ang } 
far the finest) part was given. The performance generally = 
excellent. Miss Hanlon, Mr. Walker, Mr. Jones, and My. p 
Hayes, gave the solo music in irreproachable style, and the 
orchestra played the accompaniments as though fully aware that 
the chorus could only be rivalled by straining every nerve, 


Rocnester, &c., Coonan Socrery.—The last concert of jh, 
season 1880-81 was given by the above Society in the New (ory 
Exchange, Rochester, on April 25, to the usual fashionable 
audience. Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah” was the work chosen, y 
principal vocalists engaged were also thoroughly competent, as thy 
mention of the names of Mrs. Osgood, Miss Grace Damian, My, 
Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Ludwig will confirm ; and they were yj 
seconded in some of the quartets by Mrs. Hopkins, Miss Thomas, 
Mrs. Leonard, Miss May Terry, Mr. J. G. Jeffery, Mr. T. Oldroyd, 
the Rev. E. C. Corfe, and Lieut-Col. Thomas. A very efficiens 
orchestra was worthily led by Herr Rosenthal. A yy. 
balanced and thoroughly good rendering was thus secured, and thy 
large audience showed appreciation of it as it progressed. The 
Rey. W. H. Nutter conducted throughout, exercising his 
accustomed gracefulness and judgment in directing the vocalists 
and instrumentalists. On the previous Saturday evening a ful] 
grand rehearsal of the oratorio was given in the Exchange. The 
principal vocalists were Miss Marian Jones, Miss Grace Damian, 
Mr. Harper Kearton, and Mr. Henry Cross. The chorus was 
very good, and the conductor was the Rev. W. H. Nutter. Her 
Rosenthal led the orchestra. 


Mancuester.—Rubinstein gave a pianoforte recital at the Free. 
Trade Hall, Manchester, on May 13th, before a large and appre. 
ciative audience. A local critic says in the performance of Bach, 
of Schumann, of his own music of Chopin or of Beethoven, he was 
alike varied and astonishingin his play. Of his own compositions 
he says, that they naturally were heard with peculiar interest, 
and it is a proof of the genuineness of their merit that after » 
much that is classic they were heard without any feeling but that 
of pleasure. The “Suite” isa beautiful series of four movements, 
with, as they require, a certain antique flavour with which the 
composer has interwoven modern technical development enough 
to make one or two of them formidable in spite of the simplicity 
usually associated with these old dance forms. The “Caprice” 
was another great executive effort, which was followed by the 
lovely “ Melody” in F—perhaps the best known of all Her 
Rubinstein’s compositions. All that had come hitherto was, asi 
were, eclipsed in respect of the mastery of executive difficulties 
by the ‘‘ Etude,” which brought the concert to a close. When it 
finished the audience broke out into a burst of enthusiastie 
applause such as only now and then is heard in the Free-Trade 
Hall. The recital lasted two hours and a half, and was listened 
to with breathless interest throughout. 


Dusiix.—Three successful weeks of the Carl Rosa Opera com 
pany; and we are pleased that Irishmen have come 50 well for. 
ward. Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. Leslie Crotty, and Mr. Ladwg 
have been most successful, and heartily and deservedly received. 
The Misses Gaylord, Warwick, Burnes, and Yorke have also re 
ceived genuine applause, and we do not now discover that Mr. 
Tew car conduct, and make things go. The novelties to us wer 
Mignon,” “ I Promessi Sposi”’ (beautiful music and orchestration 
wedded to a miserable story), ‘Il Cadi,” and‘ Zampa.” The operis 
were all well put on the stage, and the performances, generally, ét- 
cellent. On the 16th and 18th of May large audiences had the — 
to attend the Recitals by Anton Rubinstein, and, certainly, # 
pianoforte-playing or singing has been rarely heard ; from “ 
beginning to the end of long programmes he held his arn 
spell-bound. He is wonderful all round, and every ones mer : 
played by him with marvellous effect. On the 14th, the a 
versity Choral” gave an excellent Concert in the or gern 
Hall, and never did the conductor—Sir Robert Stewart—get m 
effective work done by all. The principal vocalists were ie 
Keane Lynar, Scott Fennell, Mr. Walter Bapty (who was uD Fi 
nate in having a severe cold), and Mr. Richard Smith. sal 
came the Manzonie Requiem Mass by Verdi. It is very’ aa 
very difficult, and the instrumentation throughout is magni 
It must be heard to be appreciated. If the great master mnie” 
to show what curious effects could be produced by -_ the 
phrases, he has succeeded toa shade. In the second Lae 
Concert we had, for the first time here, ‘ The Martyr of A weer 
It was done well, and listened to with great interest; 
composition it suffered greatly after Verdi. Dr. Sullivan 
to have succeeded better with such a poem as Milman’s: f 
speaking, the accentuation of the words is not very hast. 
and now aud then words are given out with una 
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NOTES. 


Messrs. John Broadwood and Sons have just completed an instru- 
ment combining all the excellences and advantages of the modern 
grand pianoforte—as regards compass, touch, tone, and mechan- 
ism—with the antique exterior of the obsolete harpsichord. The 
case is of unpolished oak, decorated with foliage patterns and 
devices, and a slight occasional intermixture of pale colour. The 
outside presents a beautiful appearance of artistic delicacy to the 
eye, While the interior is calculated to satisfy the hand and ear of 
the most accomplished pianist. 


Fines 1n TuestrEs.—Mr. Thos. P. Burton, in a letter to the 
Times, offers the following suggestions with reference to the 
building of theatres:—1. That the auditorium and the stage be 
entirely distinct buildings, separated from basement to roof by a 
double brick wall, with an air space between. 2. That the stage 
opening be fitted with an iron revolving shutter which can be 
npidly lowered either from the stage or from some point near 
the stage entrance to the theatre. 3. That extra exit doors be 
provided, and that the visitors be permitted to pass through these 
extra outlets every evening, so that they may become known. 
4, That the gas mains be distinct; the one supplying the stage 
passing from the street through the back of the building, and that 
supplying the auditorium passing through the front of the build- 
ing. In the event of a fire breaking out on the stage, the iron 
shutter could be lowered, and the knowledge that they were pro- 
tected from the flames by a wall of brick and iron would tend in a 
great degree to prevent that dreadful rush which at present imme- 
lintely follows the first alarm. 


Aconsiderable portion of the necessary capital is, we believe, 
iready subscribed for the purpose of erecting a theatre to be 
placed in the hands of a permanent company of performers taking 
shares in the receipts after the fashion of the Comédie Francaise. 
The sum assumed to be required—namely, about £25,000—seems 
to besmall, and indeed it would not be sufficient even to purchase 
‘site for the new building if the neighbourhood and position 
vhich theatrical speculators consider most favourable were indis- 
pensable conditions. But it is believed to be possible for a 
jermanent company of players cultivating really high aims to win 
the favour of a number of friends of the stage sufficient to render 
them independent in some degree of the advantages of locality, 
well as of the burden of costly advertising. Strict attention to 
the“ ensemble,” literary value in all plays produced and revived, 
enery not introduced for its own sake but only for its real 
ilnstrative value, and more frequent changes of programme than 
ue now customary, are, we understand, to be the chief objects of 
the poliey of the new “ sociétaires.” On the suggestion, we 
lieve, of Mr. E. W. Godwin, the new theatre will be provided 
with stages capable of being raised or lowered at will, enabling 
wen elaborate set scenes to be arranged during a performance, 
nl thus abolishing “ waits” between the acts, a system already 


— operation at Mr. Steele Mackaye'’s theatre in New 
Ork, 


Dr. Ritter is hard at work on his new book “ Music in England 


tul America.” It is expected to be issued at the close of the 
year, 


The leading vocalists engaged in connection with the approach- 
™ wusical festival at Norwich, are Mdme. Albani, Mrs. Osgood, 
Mary Davies, Mdme. Patey, Mdme. Mudie-Bolingbroke, Mr. 
- Loyd, Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. Santley, and Mr. F. King. 
chief Soprano part in Sir Julius Benedict’s new cantata will 


tmilertaken by Mrs. Osgood, and that in Mr. F. Cowen’s new 
wk by Mdmo, Albani. 


The third year’s Examinations under the ‘ Intermediate 








Education Act, Ireland,”’ will take place in June, and there is a 
very considerable increase in the number of candidates. 3282 
boys and girls have entered for Music. The Examiners in this 
subject will be J. Dunne, Mus. D. Dublin; Geo. Garrett, M. A., 
Mus. D. Cambridge, (Examiners last year), and Mr. Francis Quin, 
of Dublin. Ten questions are put to each candidate. 


A paragraph has been going the round of the papers to the effect 
that Herr Armbruster, conductor at the Court Theatre, is illus- 
trating the play of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,” by the performance of 
appropriate musical interludes, on the principle of Wagner. With 
avery small orchestra at his command, Herr Armbruster produced 
the overture to ‘* Prometheus,” excerpts from Schubert's Octet in 
F, the andante from Hummel’s Septet in D minor, the Funeral 
March movement from Schumann’s Pianoforte Quintet in E flat, 
and other interesting pieces. This is recorded as though it were 
something wonderful. In our last we pointed out generally how 
much orchestra music had been improved in all theatres. If any 
special mention need have been made, the services which Mr, 
Meyer Lutz at the Gaiety and those of Mr. Hamilton Clarke at 
the Lyceum have rendered to the cause of the improvement of 
stage music, deserve more particulars, if not more honourable 
mention, than the conductor of the music at the Court Theatre. 


In the Leisure Hour for May, music has a prominent place, 
There is a very well written article on the life and labours of 
‘*‘ Henry Smart” by Mr. Digby Seymour, Q.C., and a tuneful song 
‘*When we were young together” by Cotsford Dick. The other 
articles of a more general character are well written, amusing, and 
interesting. 

Mr. Joun Griu.—The friends of the Royal Academy of Music 
will regret to hear of the illness of Mr. John Gill, the secretary. 
Mr. Gill will, we hope, speedily be at his old post in Tenterden 
Street, 

Auguste Morel, the musical critic—one of the Ménestrel 
staff—who died a short time since, was buried on Monday, the 25th 
ult. He was one of the first to recognize the talent of Hector 
Berlioz, and it was to him the letter quoted at the commencement 
of these Scraps was addressed by its writer. Another death to be 
chronicled is that of M. Gaetano Ferri, formerly stage-manager of 
the Italian Opera at St. Petersburg and Moscow, and brother-in- 
law of Signor Merelli. It occurred on the 29th ult. 


ALExanprA Patace.—A grand performance (in Italian) with full 
orchestra and chorus was given on Saturday, May 7, of Rossini’s 
‘‘ Barbiere di Siviglia,” at the Alexandra Palace, conducted by Mr. 
Meyer Lutz. The novelty was that the principal singers (with 
two exceptions) were English. Mdlle. D’Arcy (Rosina) was called 
upon to repeat Arditi’s valse, ‘Il bacio,” in the music lesson 
scene. Mr. Faulkner Leigh undertook the part of Almaviva, sing. 
ing and acting remarkably well. Mr. Walter Bolton made an 
excellent Figaro. Signori Zoboli and Rocca played respectively 
Bartolo and Basilio. The artists were all summoned before the 
curtain, after each act, to receive the well merited applause of a 
crowded and thoroughly pleased audience. 


Mdme. Albani, it is said, will appear in December for a few 
nights at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. Among the characters 
selected for the occasion is that of Elsa, which she will sing in 
German. 


Mr. Aveust Manns.—Under the auspices of a committee includ- 
ing many men eminent in the world of music, an effort is being 
made to mark in a substantial and appropriate way the feeling 
generally entertained towards Mr. August Manns, who for twenty- 
five years has presided over the Crystal Palace orchestra. We 
cordially support the appeal of the committee for subscriptions 
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from all who love the art which Mr. Manns so well serves. The 
list remains open at 84, New Bond Street, and elsewhere, till 
July 2. 


Malle Zaré Thalberg (to call her by her maiden name), owing 
to her marriage with the Marquis de la Petrella Doria, has 
abandoned her professional career, and retires into private life. 


The State Concerts at Buckingham Palace, it must be admitted, 
occupy a perfectly unique position both in the world of fashion 
and in the region of music, The invitations to the guests are 
contined to the nobility and the several foreign ambassadors, and 
the company therefore includes the créme de la créme of fashion, 
while the ladies are positively resplendent with “ jewels of the first 
water.” ‘The order of the proceedings is also, as may be supposed, 
of the select character. ‘The guests are all seated, the orchestra 
filled, and all in readiness for the entrance of the Royal party, 
when the concert commences, and the programme is accomplished 
without any expressions of approbation, save a scarcely audible 
murmur, or the gentle vibrations of a fan.—Lady’s Pictorial. 


A New Clarinet has been invented by Professor Orsi of Milan 
which passes from the keys of B flat to that of A by means of a 
very simple mechanism, and remains perfectly in tune in the 
chromatic scale of the two keys. The player finds no difference in 
the least when he has to change, since he only looks at the dis- 
tance between one hole and the other, the respective keys remain- 
ing unaltered, as well as the embouchure and the reed. It almost 
completely removes the inconvenience occasioned by the composer 
having to give the clarinet a number of measures rest, in order to 
allow the player time to change the key of the instrument, seeing 
that the new clarinet only requires about one bar’s rest in order 
to pass from the key of B flat to that of A, and vice versa. 
The same invention can also be applied to clarinets in EF flat 
used in military bands, with manifest advantage to composers, who 
are thus enabled to write bravura passages in every key, without 
encountering, as in clarinets at present in use, not only difficulties 
of execution and imperfect intonation, but little homogeneity of 
sounds, and this because of the difficulty of fingering that such 
passages present to the clarinet player of to-day in keys with 
sharps. Professor Orsi unites the individual qualities of the two 
distinct instruments ; the brilliant tone of the clarinet in B flat, 
and the sweetness of the clarinet in A. 


The building in Argyll Street, known as Hengler’s Cirque, is 
being fitted up for promenade concerts, to begin about the end of 
the month. A new orchestra has been erected, and the large 
oblong at the rear, hitherto devoted to the species equine, is being 
converted into a large ‘‘ lounge.” 


The cominittee of the Dilettante Circle gave permission to 
Mr. Henry Logé to have the first performance of his new opera 
comique, entitled ‘* Incognito,” in their grand hall at Aberdeen 
House. The words are by Mr. E. E. Fowler, and the dresses are 
from the sketches made by Mr. E. W. Godwin. The performance 
commenced at midnight on Friday the 13th. Mr. De Solla’s choir 
appeared for the first time on the stage. The poor critic who has 
to attend four or five morning concerts in the day time, two or 
three orchestral concerts in the evening, and both operas is 
hardly expected to give his attention to this new fashion in per- 
formances. Until some more reasonable hour is chosen for the 
representation of the work, Mr. Logé’s opera must remain 
** Incognito.” 


The musical MSS. sold on May 14 by M. Charavay, in Paris, 
realised the following prices :—Lot 1 (Bach) 150 francs ; lots 2, 8, 
4, 5, 6, 10, 11, 14, 17, by Beethoven, 280, 200, 200, 180, 200, 500 
975, 840, 230 frs. respectively; lot 24 (Cherubini) 80 frs.; lots 26' 
28, 80 (Haydn) 601, 240, 185 frs. respectively ; lots 88, 40 (Men- 
delssohn) 685, 75 frs. respectively; lots 42, 43, 44, 46, 47, 51 





—__ 
(Mozart) 340, 300, 420, 1750, 2050, 675 frs. respectively; lots 53 
54 (Schubert) 200, 200 frs. respectively ; lot 63 (Weber) 210 fy 
lot 73 (Grétry) 105 frs.; lot 74 (W. Horsley) 130 fs. ‘The ign 
sum of 2050 frs. was realised for a letter of four pages, writte, ty 
Mozart to his friend Gottfried Jacquin at Vienna. i 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Interestina Guy.—The Governor of Cyprus has seut 
home, for the Museum of Artillery at Woolwich, a heavy mm 
believed to be one of the oldest pieces of ordnance in existens 
It is of cast iron and weighs 26 ewt. The manufacture js probably 
Venetian, and the ancient weapon is well shaped, in the form 
acup or goblet, the mouth being wide and deep to hold lap 
stone shot, while the narrower pedestal is hollowed to receiv, the 
powder charge. A round stone, weighing about 6 ewt., has bee 
sent with the gun, and it is suggested that this is the kinjg 
missile fired from it, as proved to have been the case with simily 
guns in England. One which it somewhat resembles is alr 
in the Rotunda at Woolwich, having been found in the moat ¢ 
Bodiham Abbey, and specimens of the stone cannon-balls gy 
already in that museum. The gun from Cyprus is in mu} 
better preservation, and has apparently suffered little decay. Thy 
cup, or mortar, is 19 inches deep and 18 inches across, and the 
external diameter is 26 inches, which allows 4 inches for thickney 
of metal. The powder chamber, 7 inches across, extends som 
30 inches in a tunnel behind the mortar, and terminates in 4 
vent or touchole going off at right angles, and fully an inch ia 
diameter. The curiosity was brought home in Mr. Donald Curries 
yacht Courland, and was landed at the Royal Arsenal, where for 
the present it remains. We need not despair now, of the dis 
covery of an interesting cannon. 


One of the Novelties patented for Mackaye’s new theatre, iu 
New York, is, it is said, a seat which disappears when the audience 
rises, leaving the entire floor of the auditorium clear. A lov 
contemporary says the Legislature will probably oblige all theatres 
to adopt this patent seat, which will remove all danger from panies 
and crowding. 


Few stranger incidents have occurred than that which, near the 
end of April, caused several thousand persons of social ani 
artistic position to follow to the grave, with every outward mati- 
festation of sorrow and respect, the body of a young lai, 
unknown to them, they all the while believing that they wer 
paying honour to Professor Nicolas Rubinstein, late director df 
the Moscow Conservatoire. This eminent musician died in Pani 
and, as he had shortly before his death expressed a wish to 
buried in Moscow, his body was despatched by rail to that city 
order of Anton Rubinstein. At Moscow Station the coffin ws 
delivered by the railway authorities to a deputation of notable 
charged with its reception, and on the same evening it was buried 
with befitting ceremonial. Three days later, intelligence reached 
Moscow by telegraph that a noble family resident at Vienna 
just received a coffin purporting to contain the corpse of a yous 
female relative, who had died in Paris. On opening the cofiia,# 
identify the remains, its contents were found to be the body ofa 
man somewhat past the prime of life. Inquiries were at a 
instituted about the body originally expected. While these wat 
eagerly prosecuted the substitute was discovered to be none otber 
than Nicolas Rubinstein, in whose stead the missing young lady 
had been buried. This contretemps has caused great pain @ 
embarrassment to the families of both deceased. It is im 
templation to effect the necessary exchange between the mis ‘ 
bodies as privately as may be, and not to celebrate the interme 
of either at Moscow by any public ceremonial. 


Mr. Henry Graves, Pall Mall, has preserited to the aor 
London Throat and Ear Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road, a fine iv 
engraving of the portrait by Sydney Hodges of His Cirace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the President of the Hospital. 


The most gorgeously illustrated book of the eager Oe 
‘‘ Keramie Art of Japan” (Sotheran and Co,, London a0 a 
chester), now published in one volume. The a prep 
simply marvels of chromo-lithography. If some of the engr# 
which illustrate the introductory essay on Japanese io be 
obliged to suffer by comparison with the plates which are © ” 
found later on in the work, they are at least a useful ant wail 
leaven. Mr. James L. Bowes, the joint author of the sfal 10 
Art of Japan,” has in his possession most of the beau! 
reproduced in his book. 
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Price 2s. 6d., or Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


nfEVES MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 1881, 


Coyratns General Professional List (London and Country) ; ditto 

~ gnder Towns—Trade List; ‘ditto under Towns—Singers— 
Instrumentalists—H.M. Private Band—Academies, Colleges, 
Institutions, &c.—Bandmasters—Cathedral Musical Staff 
(English, Welsh, Irish, Scotch)—Collegiate Churches and 
Chapels—Musical Societies, &c., &e. 


—NEW MUSICAL WORKS. 
THE STUDENTS’ HELMHOLTZ. 


USICAL ACOUSTICS; or, THE PHENOMENA 
\ OF SOUND AS CONNECTED WITH MUSIC, by J. 
BROADHOUSE, with over 100 illustrations, and also Ex- 
qnination Papers, thick er. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TIENRY SMART: HIS LIFE AND WORKS, by 
DR. SPARK, with portrait and a large number of musical 
illustrations, thick er. 8vo, 10s. 6d. i 
aes - THE SECOND SERIES. 
usIc AND MUSICIANS; ESSAYS AND 
\ CRITICISMS by ROBERT SCHUMANN, Translated, 
Riited and Annotated by F. R. RITTER, Srconp Series, very 
thick er. 8vo, 10s. 6d. (or the two volumes, complete, 19s.) 


rife OF BACH: HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, 
by DR. RIMBAULT, adapted from the German of Hil- 
enfeldt and Forkel, with additions, frontispiece, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 















































MEMPLETON AND MALIBRAN; REMINI- 

SCENCES OF THESE RENOWNED SINGERS, with 
Original Letters and Anecdotes, by W. H. H., 3 photo portraits, 
$ro, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





IN THE PRESS, 
ANDEL, THE LIFE AND WORKS OF, by A. 
WHITTINGHAM, post 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


UNN’S (C.) SEQUEL TO PHILOSOPHY OF 
VOICE, entitled ‘VOX POPULI,” post 8vo, 1s. 6d.; 
or the two works, price 3s. 
NOW READY, PART I, PRICE NINEPENCE. 
XERCISES IN GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
MUSIC, by MISS K. PAIGE. (Reeves’ Music Primers.) 











; Analyzed by J. BROADHOUSE, portrait, post 8vo, cloth, 
8. 6d. 


RT OF MODULATION, A HANDBOOK showing 
4) ata glance the Modulations from one Key to any other in 
the Octave, consisting of 1008 Modulations, viz., 42 from each 
Major and Minor Key into other Keys in short Score (four parts) 
for the use of Organists and Musical Directors, by C. ZOELLER, 


potnester, 7th Hussars, 8yo, 2s. 6d., cloth, 4s. (Reeves’ Music 
riers. ) 


ICHARD WAGNER’S BEETHOVEN, with a 

Supplement from the Philosophical Works of Arthur 

Shopenhauer, translated by E. DANNREUTHER, bevelled cloth, 
silt edges, 78. 6d.; or, cheap edition, cloth, 6s. 























REDERIC GHOPIN, HIS LIFE, LETTERS, 
. AND WORKS, by MORITZ KARASOWSKI, translated by 
E HILL, portrait, 2 vols, er. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 








ad 

pe BEETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEM- 
col PORARIES, by DR. LUDWIG NOHL, translated by 
scted LHILL, er. 8yo, 7s. 6d. 





STHETICS OF MUSICAL ART; or, THE 
hia BEAUTIFUL IN MUSIC, by DR. F. HAND, trans- 
by W. E. LAWSON, Second Edition, cr. 8vo, 5s. 





Lonpon: 


_W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 
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Man- ]otLoway's OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Those who 
5 att na "¢ civen these remedies a fair trial freely admit that they inherently 
ving rempiteld Property suitable for healing and removing eruptions, ulceratious, 


8, sores, bad legs, gathered breasts, and all disorders of the 
















+ at : . When carefully rubbed in the Ointment relaxes the muscles, 
to be ies inflammation. assuages pain, and even alleviates dangerous maladies 
tist® may have lasted for months or even years. HOLLUWAY’S excellent 
rassit 0s are effective singly, resistless in combination, and have been re- 


of grateful patients to be resorted to as alteratives when all other 
tung ans health have failed. Their action is temperate, not violent 








DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


(JOHN 8. DWIGHT, Eprror.) 


HIS JOURNAL has maintained its existence and 
its character longer than any other Musical Periodical in 
America, being now in its 41st Volume and its 29th year. 

It is wholly independent, in its opinions and its utterances, of 
any private interest or influence of artists, musicians, music 
publishers, or musical instrument manufacturers, and never 
barters praise for advertising patronage. 

It enjoys a high reputation, both in America and in Europe, 
for its high tone, for the candour of its criticism, for the sclid 
value of its contents,—varied, reliable, instructive, and in great 
part worth preserving; for its persistent effor's to raise the 
musical taste and standard of our people; and for its impartial 
survey of the whole field of Musical Art, so far as its limited size 
admits. 


Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with oc- 
casional glances at the World of Art and Polite Literature. 


The Journal is issued fortnightly; Price of Subscription, Two 
dollars fifty cents per year in advance. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Bosron, Mass., U.S.A. 





TENTH YEAR. 


CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR, 


A POPULAR MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 





It Appeals to all Musical People, Amateur and Professional, 
whether Singer, Pianist, or Student. 





y™* thirty-two pages are filled monthly with the practical sug- 

gestions of prominent musical writers—music lessons, hints 
for singers, and discussions of methods of teaching. The lighter 
sketches, stories, poems, and correspondence are bright and 
original, and the musical news full and fresh. The music pages 
give five to ten pieces, vocal and instrumental, alone worth a 
year’s subscription. 


Single Copy, 8d., post paid. Subscription, 7s. 6d. per Annum. 





JOHN CHURCH AND CO., 


66, West Fourtn Srreer, 


5, Unton Square, 
Cincinnati, O. 


New Yor, N.Y. 
U. 8. America. 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
\) Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental oe in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308a, Oxford-street, London, W, 








THE BEST ANGLICAN PSALTER. 1s., limp cloth. 


ILLING’S PSALTER.—The Psaurer, with the Canricies 
\ and ATHANASIAN Creep, pointed for Chanting. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING, Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society, Superintendent of the 
Hertfordshire Church Choral Union, formerly Organist aud Choirmaster cf All 
Saints’, Margaret Street, and of the Founding Hospital. 
SWIFT & CO., 2, Newton Street, High Holborn. 
*,* A Specimen Copy will be forwarded for TEN stamps. 
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ORGAN MUSIC. 


Just Issuep, Four Fresn Booxs or 


Dr. C. H. RINCK. 
Now and Beautifully Printed Editions, all with Pedal obbligato, 
Edited by A. Whittingham. Folio, in wrappers. 
Op. 29 .. oe oo : 
Se ee Oe 
Op. 106 (Book 1 
Op. 106 (Book 2) e° 

These four books are now offered at the Subscription price of 
5s. Post free, for Cash only. 

*,* Single books, 2s. each, post free. 
E. R. REICHARDT. 

XI GESANGE OHNE WORTE (Sacred Songs without words), 
being Eleven easy Adagics for the Organ, with Pedal obb. Edited 
by Alf. Whittingham, folio, 1s. 3d. (pub. 3s.) 

A very easy and melodious set of Pieces, suitable for Beginners. 


Dr. C. H. RINCK. 
FORTY-EIGHT PIECES in various styles, with Pedal obbligato, 
Composed for Church use. 
New and Beautiful Editions. 4 Books complete 
Edited by Alfred Whittingham. Folio, in wrapper. 
TweEtve Orcan Pieces, Op. 92 .. i << ae 
TweE.veE Orcan Pieces, Op. 94 .. we 4s. 
Tweive Oraan Pieces, Op. 96 .. ea 4s. 
Tweivz Orcan Pieces, Op. 100.. ee 4s. 
(Special Subscription Terms.) 
The Four Works post free to any Subscriber at a greatly 
reduced price, viz., 48. 6d, (Cash) if ordered at once. 
REINAGLE. 


FOUR INTROITS Post free, 6d. 


W. J. JOHNSON. 
LARGO (Pedal obbligato) nc os 
MARCH (Pedal obbligato) r ar 
Dr. W. VOLCKMAR. 
THIRTY-SIX BRILLIANT POSTLUDES. Intended for use 
at the conclusion of Divine Service. Edited by A. Whitt- 
ingham, Three Books, folio, in covers. 
The Three Books complete for 3s. 6d. 
Book 1.. oe ee ee ee 
Book 2.. ee es oe os 
Book 3 .. oe oe o ae 
Single books free for half price. 


‘ Post free, 6d. 
ee Post free, 6d. 





Cloth, 38.; Paper cover, 1s. 6d. 


ORGAN MUSIC BY EMINENT COMPOSERS. 


ContTENTS : 

Charles W. Smith. 

Franz Schubert, arranged 
by J. H. Deane. 


PRELUDE .., ee ee a 
GRAND MARCH HEROIQUE .. 


MOVEMENT FOR THE ORGAN 
DIAPASONS .. ne .. Edward Griffiths. 
PRELUDE .. ee ae -» Charles Joseph Frost. 
SHORT VOLUNTARY .. .. Edward T. Driffield. 
ANDANTE .. em on .» Pierre J. Classens. 
ANDANTE CON MOTO .. .. John Jackson. 
AIR, ‘ BENEATH THE CYPRESS’ 
GLOOMY SHADE” .. on 
MARCH “a a ‘<a 56 
PRELUDE ALLEGRETTO as 
FUGUE nes os 


Arranged by J. H. Deane. 
Charles H. Nottingham. 
Boyton Smith. 

= .. Edward J. Crow, Mus. Bac. 
And Eight others. 


FOUR ORGAN PIECES. 
(With Pedal Obbligato) 
ARRANGED BY Dr, WESTBROOK, 
1. Wedding March és es -- Mendelssohn. 2s. 
2. Cuckoo and Nightingale Concerto .. Handel 5 
8. Prayer to Thee, Great Lord .- Rossini. 
(‘* Dal tuo stellato soglio,” from Mosé in Egitto.) 
4. Gloria, from Twelfth Mass .. -» Mozart 2s. 
Post Free at Half Price, or Subscription Price for the Four 
Works 3s. 6d. only. 





LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, MLEET STREET. 
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- nye - ’ e Congress, 
winism, from a Musician's Point of View.—Modern Burlesque.—New ro 
be li. 


cations :— ‘‘ Curwen’s Studies in Worship-Music.”—Crystal Palace (on 
—Alexandra Palace.—The Leeds Musical Festival.—Royal Academy of Vc. 
—Royal Aquarium.—FPromenade Concerts.—Death of Offenbach,—Tyy — 
Concerts.—A Musical Famine.—N otes :—Re-opening of St. Pancras (hy: 
—South London Choral Association—Signor Alberto Bach—Beethoven’s Pas 
—Sacred Harmonic Society's Prospectus—Curious Letter—Mdme, 
Victor Hugo at Hgme—Cathedral Schools.—Her Majesty's Opera.—Thy 
German Reed Entertainment.—Music and Dancing Licenses.—Dram 
“ Virginius ”—‘‘ Bow Bells” — “Trust and Trial "—“ William Ty 
“Mary Stuart”—‘ The O'Dowd,” &c. Ac. —Notices of New Music. 
Provincial.—Miscellaneous and General News, &c., &c. " 


. ‘The Art of Singing, Past and Present.”—Dr. Hueffer on Musical Criticiem 
—New Publications :—* Templeton and Malibran”—“ Les Mousquetaires” 
—‘*Wardand Lock's Universal Instructor ; or, Self-Culture for All.” —Frene 
Theatricals.—Royal Academy of Music.—Concerts.—Mr. Walter Bache 
Recital.—Albert Hall Choral Society. —Promenade Concerts.—The Musical 
Association.—London Church Choir Association.—London Gregorian (hor 
Association. — Brixton Choral Society. — Mr. Cowen’s Concerts —Londiy 
Ballad Concerts.—Crystal Palace.—The Popular Concerts —Hope for ths 
Voice.—Mr. Edwin Booth.—The Philharmonic Society.—Notes:—Preseniy. 
tion to Mdme, Trebelli—Royal Albert Amateur Orchestral Society—Staiy 
to Rouzet De Lisle—Death of Mdme. Weiss—Arabs from Palestine—Ney 
Tragedy by Mr, Tennyson. — New French ‘‘ Tempest ” Symphony. - He 
Majesty’s Opera.—Drama :—“‘Annie Mie”—‘*‘ Les Monsees "—" Billog 
Taylor” —‘‘ Don Juan, Junior” — “‘ Chronovhotonthologos” —* The Light 
Fantastic ’—‘‘ Where’sthe Cat”’—‘‘ Hamlet.”—Notices of New Music —Pr. 
vincial.— Miscellaneous and General News, &c., &c, 


. Musical Progress.—The Westminster Play.—Herr Pauer on Thalberg and 
Liszt.—New Publications :—‘‘ Henry Smart: His Life and Works”- 
**Hullah’s Method oi Teaching Singing ”"—‘‘ McNaught on Dutch ai 
Belgian Schools” — ‘‘ Rudall’s Musical Directory ” and “ Professional 
Pocket Book.”—Garibaldi Dramatised.—Signor Mattei’s Opera.—Dangerons 
Music Teachers.—Mr. Cowen’s Concerts.— Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation de Faust,” 
—The Photophone.—Sacred Harmonic Society.—Popular Concerts,—Roysl 
Albert Hall Choral and Orchestral Societies. — Mdme. Sainton-Dolbys 
Concert,—Concerts,—The Henry Smart Memorial. — The Philharmonie 
Society.—Profossor Ella and the Musical Union.—Notes :—Gung’ in Paris, 
—Moody and Sankey again.—Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Nero”—Handel's Will—t 
Bull’s Bequest.—Leeds Festival Committee.—Sacred Harmonic Society.— 
Royal Academy of Music.—Her Majesty’s Opera.—Crystal Palace.—Ale- 
andra Palace.—The German Reed Entertainment.—Drama :—"‘ Good For 
tune”—‘‘ Ingomar ; or, the Son of the Wilderness ”—‘‘ Two Old Boys"~ 
*‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur”—‘“ Quicksands ”—*‘ The Little Mother”—“A New 
Trial "—‘: Mefistofele JI.”—‘* The Nine Days’ Queen.”—Notices of Ne 
Music.—Provincial.—Miscellaneous and General News, &c,, &c. 


, Master Teachers: Robert Schumann. By Charles Lunn,—Italian Open 
in Texas,—Death of Mr. Sothern.—Death of Mrs. Bateman,—Conference 
of Organists and Organ Builders. — New Publications: —Dr. Spark’ 
Biography of Henry Smart.—Edwards’ “Organs and Organ Buildivg.” 
—Broadhouse’s ‘‘ Musical Acoustics.”—Opera by Telephone.—Brahms' New 
Overtures Criticised.—Mr. Carrodus’s Violin Recital.—Concerts.—Populat 
Concerts.—London Ballad Concerts.—A Testimonial for John Ella. —Musial 
Journals in Paris.—Secular Music in Church.—American Enterprise. 
Notes :—Mr. Molineux’s Gift to the Society of Musicians.—Kuhe’s Brightoa 
Festival—Mr. F. E. Gladstone leaves Norwich.—‘‘Jean de Nivelle’— 
Uniformity in Organs.—Ponchielli’s ‘Il Figliuol Prodigo.”—Waguers 
« Parsifal.”—Cost of Temple Bar Memorial.—Drama at Berlin.—New Plays 
in Paris.—Royal Academy Examination Scheme.—Mr. Tennyson's Nev 
Tragedy. —Drama :—‘“‘The Money Spinner.”—“ Lola.”—‘ La Belle Nor 
mande.”—Notices of New Music.—Miscellaneous.—Provineial. 
News, &c., &c. 


. Playing and Sinning in Free Churches.—An Unrehearsed Drama—“ The 
Masque of Pandora.”—Offenbach’s “Contes D'Hoffmann.”—Death of 
M. Lemmens.— Wagner, by Hueffer, and Rossini and his School, by H.& 
Edwards.—Kuhne’e Grammar of Music.—Schumann’s Music and Musician 
—Sacred Harmonie Society.—Royal Academy of Music.—Crystal Palace— 
Philharmonic Society.—Mr. W. Bache’s Pianoforte Recital.—Mr. Bermnger’s 
Pianoforte Recital.—Popular Concerts.—Miscellaneous Conce 
Brighton Festival. —The Drum (Poetry).—Music North and South —be! 
Concerts.—Stimulants to Dramatists.—Notes.—Kdwin Booth’s “Lew. — 
Crystal Palace pn yas ee ET yal Society of Musicians —Béisha 
Orchestral Festival.—Notices of New Music.—Provincial Items— 
laneous and General News, &c., &c. 


. For Love.—Thoughts at Odd Times.—A Famous Chorus Singet— Tm 
Naval Cadets."—New Publications. —Sacred Harmonic Society. Mr 
Palace Concerts.—Monday Popular Concerts —Philharmonic Society." ; 
Manns’ Testimonial Fund.—Turning the Tables.—‘ Michael Sting ° 
the Adelphi Theatre.—Drama. — National Training School for Muse 
Orchestral Concerts by M. Lamoureux.—Concerts. — Aberdeen = 
Choral Society.—New Sounding Boards for Pianofortes.—New 
Notes.—Provincial.— Miscellaneous. 


, Orchestra Music.—On Musical Pitch and its Determination —Testinonis bs 
Professor Ella.—New Publications. —The Technics of vite -* 
Popular Concerts.—Philharmonic Society.—Royal Academy far 
Concerts.—Exeter Hall.—Misdirected Energy — Copyright oy: 
monic Society. —Crystal Palace.—The Bach Choir.—RKoyal — bl 
** Patience.” — “ La ngére a des Kcus.”—Drama.—* ew Musical 
American Items.—The Choir Column.—Edinburgh University 
Society.—Provincial,—N otes.— Miscellaneous, 
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HE Musical Bulletin will contain — Articles on Musical 

Topics, Programmes and Criticisms of Performances, 
Translations from Foreign Writers, Reviews of New Music, 
Extracts from European Journals, Foreign and Domestic 
(orrespondence, and General Musical Intelligence. : ; 

It is published monthly; the price of Subscription being 4s. 
per year (inclusive of postage). . 

It may be ordered through any news dealer, or direct from the 
Publishers, by remitting by P. O. order or registered letter. 

Advertising Rates: 8s. per inch (column width), outside pages. 
A liberal discount given on time advertisements. 





A Representative American Music Journal. 


‘THE MUSICAL PEOPLE,” 


An Illustrated Paper for all Music Lovers. 


geen READERS who desire to keep track of 
the advance of Art Matters in the New World should 
mbscribe forthe Musitcan Preorie. It is the most widely circu- 
lated of all American papers devoted to Art. Published in the 
geographical centre of the Nation, it is a reflex of the entire 
country, Hast and West. 


Annuat Supscription—Four SaHinirines. 


Address: —- THE MUSICAL PEOPLE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A 





Hixts on Apvertisinc—The objects to be kept in view by 
Advertisers are :— 


1, That their Announcements shall reach the class of people aimed 
at, 
2, That they shall reach as many of that class as possible. 


3. That the advertisement shall come directly before the eye and 
not be lost. 


Ifa newspaper circulate largely among any one class you should 
ttpect to find it valuable and practical in its editorial features ; 
wutaining such information as your own judgment tells you the 
class will gladly and frequently consult. Some publishers are so 
freedy of getting Advertisers that they neglect the main part of 

er buisness, namely, getting readers. The numerical circulation 
ofa newspaper or other advertising medium, though important, is 
uot the only feature to be inquired into. Another question is : 

t class of readers does it go among—are they likely to become 
‘ustomers of the person advertising ? 

Some advertisers may be fitly reminded that it is not the mere 
ending of money that pays, but the spending money judiciously. 
Aivertising liberally does not mean advertising indiscriminately. 

nterprising business house will no more neglect judicious 

Nertising than it will neglect collecting its accounts. Advertising 
bres the impetus to trade, and tact holds the helm. As a matter 

“tperience it is beyond dispute that judicious advertising pays 

‘extent beyond any ordinary comparison with its cost. The 

8 of competition is so rapid that a ‘‘ good old house ” which 

hot advertise is in danger of losing much sound custom. 

re agg think it smacks of dignity to say they can live without 
~~ thi ng. They may live upon this kind of dignity; but life is 
ling and success in life is another. A good reputation in 


wg means that you shall be widely as well as respectably 
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J Neg pone and Modern Secondhand Classical Music 

of every Description. Full Scores, Oratorios, Biographies, 
Treatises, Church Music, Glees, Madrigals, Organ Music, and 
History and Science of Music, &c. A Catalogue sent free for One 
Stamp.—WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


REEVES’ MUSIC PRIMERS. 
1, ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. Dr. Wesrproox. 
2, ART OF MODULATION. 2s. 6d.; cloth,4s. Carn ZorLurr. 
3. EXERCISES IN GENERAL ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 
Part I. 9d. . Miss K, Paros. 








BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A. Wuirtineram. 
LIFE AND WORKS OF HANDEL, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A. WuirrrncHam. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL - PRINTERS, 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 


igpeeyts intimate that they are prepared to execute 

Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
Books, Magazines, Showbills and Programmes for Concerts and 
Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 

They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 

Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 





Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 


INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. 
Translated by the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by 

C. E. WILLING, Formerly of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, &c., &c. 





Just Published, By Desire. Price Threepence. 


HE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS. 

As sung on Festivals at All Saints,’ Margaret Street. 

With FOURTEEN ORIGINAL CHANTS. By C. E. WILLING, 

Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, and formerly Organist 

and Choirmaster of All Saints.’—Special Terms to the Clergy and 
Choirmasters for Numbers. 





London: SWIFT AND CoO., 
NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


O SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month- 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.— Established 1794). 








HE MONSTER TOWER KETTLE-DRUMS, 
And all ORCHESTRAL DRUMS, 
Lent on hire by the day, Month, or Seasou. 


For Terms, 
Apply to HENRY POTTER & Co., Masical Instrument Mannfacturers, 
and Army Contractors, 
30, Charing Cross (London only). 





CHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 

Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. Fifteenth Season, 1881. 

The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to 

rising Artists to be introduced in public. Full Prospectus on application to 
H. G, HOPPER, Hon, Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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CRAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE 


WITH IRON FRAME AND TRANSVERSE STRINGING, 


In BLACK 


AND 


GOLD CASE, 
WITH 
Albert Fall, 
Square Fall, 


In BLACK 


WALNUT, 


oR 


Sloping Fall Cea rile fee «oy FORTY-six 


As IN 


Engraving, 
FIFTY - 
GUINEAS. | 


GUINEAS, 


LL good Pianoforte Players are well aware that perfection in tone and touch 

is attained only in the Grand Pianofortes of the best makers, A nea 
approach has been reached in certain delicately constructed and expensive Upright 
Pianofortes; but the very delicacy of the mechanism is a drawback to their us 
by ordinary players, while their costliness is another element that militates agains 
their popularity. J. B. Cramer AnD Co. believe that they have solved the problem 
of combining the greatest attainable excellence with durability and moderate cos, 
in the New PIANoFoRTE now being issued from their factories. From the mezae 
forte to the pianissimo, the tone of this Pianoforte is deliciously vocal ; while in 
rapid forte passages it has all the decision and brilliancy that can be desired. In 
any case it answers promptly and certainly to the sensitive touch of the accomplished 
player—its effects and sympathetic mechanism being more than equal to anything 


that has ever been produced in a Pianoforte of this class. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


London: Regent Street, W.; Moorgate Street, E.C.; & High Street, Notting Hill, W. 
Liverpool: Church Street. Brighton, Dublin, Belfast, Glasgow, & Edinburg _ 
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